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“ Wanted, a Manager.” 


(@ ONSOLS, we are in- 
formed by the oldest, 
and, we may add, 
deservedly the most 
influential of those 
daily journalists who 
tell us of the state of the 
money market, “are again at 
the point from which during 
the last eight weeks they have 
several times suffered a re. 
lapse.” “The relapse usual of 
late after every slight advance 
in the English funds has been 
witnessed to-day.” “ The English funds continue 
to decline.” “Railway stocks showed a ten- 






which is affected by the price of the loaf. With 
these symptoms of that description of prosperity 
which is expressed by the significant phrase of 
plenty of ready money, we have to couple the 
absolute testimony of statistical returns as to 
the increasing activity of our commerce. A rise 
in the value of the exports of the month of 4 per 
cent. over that of the corresponding month in 
1866, which in its turn was 6 per cent. above 
that of the similar period in 1865, would seem 
to be in itself no very imperfect criterion of the 
well-doing of the country during the present 
year. 

And yet the tone in which the writers of the 
money articles speak is one of almost hopeless 
despondency. Nor can any one fail to be aware, 
to some extent, of the cause. Private suffering 
is known to be very considerable; and all those 
professional and industrial classes which the 
rapid development of our great public works 
during the last third of a century has swelled 
into so important a portion of the nation, are 
suffering, more or less acutely and persistently, 
from want of occupation. 

The novelty, then, of the present position is 
this: production, properly so called, and trade, 
in as much as it is not speculative, but a true 
function of production, are not only unchecked, 
but steadily increasing in a ratio far above that 





dency to relapse.” “ British railways were 
again disposed to weakness.” 
ordinary tenour of the “City intelligence” 
during the present harvest season. 

“ This season,” says a well-known agricultural 


Such is the! 


of the increase of the population. But, on the 
other hand, speculation, as it once existed, has 
disappeared, and the want of confidence engen- 
dered by the heavy losses and reckless extrava- 
gance of the last period of inflation has puta 


cause One can make a five-pound note on the 
displacement of five hundred pounds, would be 
to trifle with time and attention far more usefully 
and more lucratively employed. The thought of 
a man in this position, if he be a wise man, is, to 
know best what to buy with safety, and so to 
lay up his spare money, that its dividends will 
thereafter come in without giving him any 
trouble or anxiety. And if he likes to make a 
fancy purchase, to take shares in the railway 
over which he daily travels, or in any under- 
taking, of the ultimate solvency and stability of 
which he has good reason to be persuaded, such 
investment takes the same position as the rest ; 
he makes it for better or for worse, in hope, no 
doubt, of the better, but safe from any possible 
chance of taking a glass of wine less in the 
week if it turn out to be the worse. 

Now, investors of this sensible character are 
the natural enemies of the large body of well- 
dressed sharks who live on the cupidity and 
on the fears of their neighbours. For our 
friends, not being unduly tempted by the former 
passion, are not readily to be preyed upon by the 
latter. And it is the possession by persons such 
as these, in considerable proportion, of Consols, 
of Bank Stock, or of any other of the more 
approved species of marketable security, that 
prevents those fluctuations on which a large 
number of unprincipled men exist from assuming 
the formidable proportions to which the specu- 
|lators proper are always endeavouring to drive 
| them, Speculation, then, would be a less 
| profitable pursuit than it sometimes appears to 





authority and experimentalist, “will be a very | stop to that higher species of production which be if it were not for the large number of industrial 


profitable one.” ‘The Corn-market,” says our 
earlier quoted informant, “(was very dull this 
morning, at the decline of between 2s. and 3s.” 
** Prices,” we hear from Dorsetshire, “have a 
decided downward tendency.” ‘Old wheat,” 
at Gainsborough, sold at 2s. per quarter “less 
money.” At Salisbury, with “an improved 
attendance of farmers, millers, and dealers,” 
new wheat fetched from 2s. to 3s. per quarter 
less than last week. The same character of 
market prevails at the eight principal local 
centres of the corn trade, from Newcastle to 
Dorchester, from Lynn to Monmouthshire, that | 
is to be remarked on the Corn-exchange in Mark-| 
lane. It will be borne in mind that a decline in | 
the price of wheat is evidence of an increase in 
the supply, or, in other words, of a progress in 
the harvest more abundant than the promise of 
the previous week gave reason to expect. 

If we turn to another part of the same journal 
we read that—‘“ The Board of Trade returns 
for the past month indicate the continuance of 
a steady export business, the declared value of 
our shipments having been 15,562,4301., or 
4 per cent. in excess of those of the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and 10 per cent. above 
those of July, 1865. 

The existence, in parallel columns of the same 
journal, of reports such as we have above cited, 
is a proof of that remarkable and unprecedented 
condition of our commercial and financial in- 
dustry which, more than eighteen months ago, 
we warned our readers to expect. For it must 
be borne in mind that dulness in the money 
market and dulness in the market for produce 
may, under the same name, describe a very dif- 
ferent state of things. The English funds 
remaining with little fluctuation at the high 
price of 94 or 95, indicates an abundance of 
disposable money, and the returns of the Bank of 
England, as well as those of the Bank of France 
show an accumulation of bullion almost or 
altogether without precedent in the vaults of 
those two gigantic establishments. The certain 
indication of the improved character of the 
harvest which is given by a general decline in 
prices, assures us against the probability of a 
diminution in that stock of bullion for the pur- 
chase of foreign grain, as well as of that increase 








in comfort and activity of our industrial classes 


looks beyond the returns of the single year, and 
increases the national wealth by the constant 
application of labour to the development of the 
resources of the future, There is, therefore, 
good as well as evil to be found in the causes of 
the present embarrassment. Unfortunately, the 
two are not to be dissociated; and it would be 
hoping in the face of all experience of human 
nature to suppose that we shall witness a wise 
application of our ready money to increase the 
actual productive power of the nation, without a 
revival at the same time of that spirit of gam- 
bling which has made so many victims to the 
decennial panics of the present century. 


We may regard the same important question | 


in another light, but with a similar result. If 
we leave out of consideration those whose re- 
alised property exempts them from the call to 
labour, in any manner, for their support, and 
those who are but too happy to find employment 
for their daily toil, and even thus to secure little 
more than daily bread, we must be aware that 
the sources of the income of most of the active 
classes are of a two-fold nature. First, there is 
the legitimate direct income, to which the atten- 
tion of the recipient is naturally, regularly, and 
beneficially directed. Such are the fees which 
the physician earns from his patients, and the 
barrister from his clients; such are the profits 
of the farmer, the manufacturer, the carrier, the 
wholesale or retail trader. But then most of 
these persons have more or less income, for 
which they do not actually work. They have 
laid by so much of the earnings of former years, 
as they have not consumed in the support of 
their families, and from the investment of their 
earnings they derive a supplementary income. 
Some of these persons are content with such an 
investment of their surplus funds as need cost 
them no thought after it is once carefully made. 
Funds, exchequer bills, such plain loans on mort- 
gage, best of all a few acres of land, are pur- 
chases on which the fortunate man, who is a 
bond fide investor, may safely go to sleep. To 
such a man the “ City article” has no interest— 
the financial panic no terror. The last month’s 
excess over the customary banker’s balance, 
bought Consols at 94—that of next month may 
buy them 1 per cent. higher or lower—it makes 
no appreciable difference. To sell to-day be- 


| there. 


‘men, who neglect their legitimate sources of 
‘income when dazzled by the prospects of specn- 
| lative investment. Men of this kind have also 
| their business, but their hearts are not wholly 
It is not the spare money that they 
invest in a safe and remunerative fund, but all 


| the money they can spare, which is a very 


| different thing. And this they lay out, not as 
an investment, properly so called, but in some- 
| thing that they will buy to-day in the hope of 
| colting better to-morrow. Now, it is clear that 
these men, half given to trade or professional 
exertion, half given to speculation, are likely to 
go to the wall in either case. The anxiety 
caused by the perusal of the “City article” 
distracts attention from the counter, the ledger, 
and the letter-book on the one hand, while on the 
other, hurried visits to the broker, or stolen half- 
hours of furtive calculation or picking up 
information, leave them no less at the mercy of 
the keener speculators who make a business of 
speculation. 

It is this class of people who have (with the 
exception above given of the civil engineer and 
the rank and file of his subordinates) been the 
greatest sufferers from the financial crisis. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that it is to the 
same individuals that the crisis has been mainly 
due. Anxious to become rich, not by the pur- 
suits to which they had been bred, but by a 
shorter cut to wealth, they have formed the 
ready prey of the speculator proper,—we were 
going to say the gambler; but it is a character 
worse than the mere gambler, it is the profes- 
sional black-leg, who keeps himself cool and 
apparently respectable, and who can afford to 
keep cool because he knows how the dice 
are cogged. It may be said, that without 
the existence of the men who go in for a rise no 
public enterprise would be launched. It may be 
replied, that in their absence many public enter- 
prises would not have been launched, and that it is 
just these undertakings that have come to grief. 
It is, of course, impossible to discriminate with 
any absolute certitude between the real and the 
speculative investor. [Extraordinary circum- 
stances may for a time convert the former into 
the latter. Still less can it be possible to arrive 
at their proportionate numbers. But we can 
hardly err if we set down the 200,000,0001. which 
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other writers besides ourselves have estimated 
to have been wantonly and mischievously squan- 
dered in our railway system to the credit of 
these half investors. That is one little result 
of their leaving their natural callings in order 
to get rich ina hurry. We have reen instances 
of the result in the leaders: who can tell the 


adopted by another large company, which, while 
involved inthe strugglesand theexpenditureof the 
time, has kept to some extent out of the slough 
which has engulphed its most active rival. The 
chairman having intimated that the affairs of 
the company were now in sucha state that he 
could leave them without peril, and that he 
must attend to his own interests, the shareholders 





amount of misery caused and suffered by the 
rank and file ? 

As the main corpus on which the commence- 
ment of ill-judged and unremunerative enter- 
prises has been based is composed of the ever- 
shifting and varying class of semi-speculators, it 
is not unnatural that the method of management 
usually adopted is precisely that which reason 
as well as experience would induce us to expect 
to turn even a good affair into a misfortune. A 
Board of Directors is chosen, or, in the first 
instance at least, usually chooses itself. A 
board, the well-known action of which form of 
association is to bring into prominence the worst 
features of each individual member, and to cast 
his better qualities into the shade, is usually a 
compound, inconsistent, and irresponsible arti- 
ficial personage that undertakes the manage- 
ment of a large business, with the principles and 
details of which he is necessarily unacquainted, 
and deals with a large capital of which it owns 











very wisely secured the services of a man who 
seems to know what he is about, and to carry 
out what he purposes, by voting him an annual 
salary of 2,500l. A step of this kind is true 
economy. We do not speak of the individual, 


but of the principle. To select an able man—to | 


give him ample power, to attach to him full and 
public responsibility, and to assure him an in- 
come which will enable him to devote his whole 
undivided energy to his work—such is the only 
rational mode of attempting to administer the 
greater number of our large social enterprises. 
No essentially rotten scheme can thus be made 
good, but many a good one might thus have a 
chance of fair development—many a moderate 
capital might be thus saved from extinction. 
When proprietors of property which they do not 
know how to manage will burst the bonds of 
clique, and look out in earnest for the best man 
for a manager, the worst of social enterprise will 


an almost infinitesimal share. The real interest | have passed. The true cry for the mass of help- 
of the proprietors, and the “policy” of the | less shareholders,—the one point to be kept, in 
directors, are thus materially dissociated, and | the first instance, before every half-yearly meet- 
very frequently opposed. It will be remembered | ing,—is: “ WanTED, A MANAGER.” 


that the men most anxious for the dignity or for | 





the Caesars, and even some republican, not to Say 
regal, reminiscences about the sacred way, the 
forum, and the approach to the capital. The 
hill of the capital and the Tarpeian rock ape 
_interposed between these more secluded group; 
jand the modern city, which covers in its mog; 
crowded parts the anciently free space of the 
Campus Martius, and covers the sites or closes 
up round the remains of its scattered monumente, 
from the colamn of Trajan to that of Antoninus, 
from the almost perfect Pantheon to the ope, 
air theatre that now occupies the concave of the 
ruined mausoleum of Augustus. Arranged 
chronologically, there are scanty regal and 
| republican remains, abundant Cesarian of various 
'merit—some few refined, and more that are 
| chiefly remarkable for mass,—temples, and baths, 
and palaces; then follow, but probably rather 
intermixed than in sequence, some structures 
that seem original in the debasement of classic 
art as it died out, and others composed of adapted 
fragments of earlier buildings ; afterwards comes 
on a more vigorous period when plundered 
waterials were still adapted, but with a certain 
freshness in style of arrangement and a certain 
|independence. Again, and this is scarcely « 
change, if old materials are admitted they are 
without influence on plan, which leans on mixed 
Byzantine and Lombard inspiration ; proper 








/Gothic is then sparingly interposed before the 


access of the full Renaissance, which is rife and 
rampant everywhere, and when not in entire and 
first possession is constantly found casing the 





the remuneration of directors are for the most | 





works of predecessors without, or lining them 


part those who desire thus to fill up their time | 


within. In such an abundant series there cannot 
| but be much to study and interest; but still we 


because it is not better employed. The anatomy | 7 
of one board might throw light on the structure | BORE, WIE a ee | come hack to the point, that of works that have 


of scores. Here you have the respectable) Anp whatofarchitectureat Rome? Itseemsa/|that degree of perfection that entitles them to 
country gentleman, engaged for his name and | shame to have spent not a few weeks in the city | rank as finished works of art, lamentable indeed 
for the weight that it may add to his lees known | that was the metropolis of the old world, when | is the dearth at Rome. 
colleagues,—anxions to keep name and weight, the world had indeed but one metropolis, and| A city may be taken as an architectural work 
but seeing little further over the green cloth |to have nothing to say of structures, ancient |in itself, and let us dismiss that first. The 
spread before him than it is convenient for the | or modern,—notbing that if not new may not at | occidental who comes to Rome after seeing not 
secretary to allow. Then comes the active least be as interesting to the absent as re-|a few of the northern Italian cities is apt to be 
shrewd director on, or some how or other miniscences from absent and unchanged friends | surprised at finding it so modern. The visible 
closely connected with, the Stock Exchange. are wont to be. |city might seem to have sprung up entirely 
His influence goes to decide measures that! But certainly Rome is not a city that, whether | within the 150 years nearest to A.D. 1500. To 
may be expected to affect the price of shares, to|in its ancient or more modern monuments, jone who may have been accustomed to think 
tide matters over a crisis, or even to bring on warms the architect to the purest enthusiasm. | that the Reformation ruined the power of Rome, 
that shock which “must come” before affairs’ Doubtless it contains much that the architec. it will be strange indeed to note how much oi 
can mend. Then follow two or three gentlemen | tural student may gladly take note of; but, as what constitutes its splendour as well as its 
whose names are Cown on many lists, and who/ he re-peruses his notes, he will be apt to find mass dates, at least, after the birth of Luther. 
are continually consulting their watches and that warnings of what is to be avoided out-| He may profit by the surprise if he turn back 
their pocket-bocks in order to be in time to | number the hints and the suggestions of beauty | again to some neglected pages of history, which 
earn the next guinea at some other board. You to be achieved. The sculptor and the painter | will fally account for how this happened,—by 
may sometimes add to these the obstinate and have much better reward for lingering. In the \the vigorous reaction, and, indeed, qualified 
stupid director, who may in other respects be a Sistine chapel of Michelangelo and the Stanze of | reformation within Catholicism, and by the large 
most estimable man, but who is accustomed to Raffaelle, all the thoughts and imagery, the|share that fell to the lot of the powers that 
make a great hole in the available working time | philosophy, poetry, and pictorial art of the| remained Catholic in the flood of wealth that se! 
of the board by insisting on an explanation of Middle Ages ripened, and were harvested and | in from the new world. 
what is patent to every one else, though some- | garnered. Raffaelle set forth the growth and| The productiveness of general industry wes 
times he is not without value. Among these, or| progress of intellectual accomplishment in the | also at this time increased immensely ; but 41 
besides these, as secretary, director, manager, or |“ School of Athens,” as Michelangelo depicted | Rome these advantages were for the church and 
what not, may be found the real wire. puller, | the expressive epochs of the great development the nobles; in a less degree—in scarcely avy 
the man who, unseen and irresponsible, moves _ of Hebrew religion ; and, as his antithesis of the degree at all—for a municipality ; hence what 
the whole ; and who, if he were the known and | pagan sibyls and the Hebrew prophets declares, | we see,—sumptuons, elaborate, and immense, if 
responsible manager, avowedly and equitably | the anticipation that the two most progressive not very frequently imposing structures. 
paid for his services, and responsible, at least in | sections of the human race were at last to react Churches, and colleges, and palaces, are ylanted, 


character, for the conduct of the undertaking, upon each other. The so-called “ Dispute of the for the most part, it seems, at random among 





would give it the best chance of success. With | Sacrament” of Raffaelle is in fact an exhibition 
a machinery such as this how can we be sur-/|of the great project of the scholastics to recon- 


prised to be told one day of a company which, | cile reason and religion, philosophy and faith, 


“having taken legal advice,” has “ suspended | 
the proceedings” to which they led their share- 





Plato and the gospels. They may not have been | 
so successful, their processes not quite so un- 


holders to loc k for solvency; another, of one | questionable as they are represented as sup- 
which, having paid a dividend of 5} per cent. | posing, but of the importance and dignity of the 
upon eight millions of capital in 1854, bas since | problem we are assured by the disputations that 
that time spent another eight millions without | go on around us to this day. 


producing a shilling of additional profit in the | 
shape of returns; in short, from day to day, of | 
ibe scandalous results of the most imbecile or | 
most wanton mismanagement. | 

A famous French financier is said to have | 
gained the first capital of which he made such 
active use by the simple expedient of annexing 
to the list of deaths which were chronicled in a 
local newspaper with which he was connected 
the name of the medical attendant on the defunct. 
So intolerable, after a time, did the attention 
thus excited to the results of the practice of his 
prey become, that a large purse was made up to buy 
off the inconvenient chronicler. A Shareholders’ 
Manual, giving in a legible print the names of 
directors of failing and faltering companies, 
pointing out the date of their services, and 
giving adequste indications of the state of capital 
account, of dividend distributed, and of dividend 
earned, from year to year, might be of service to 
the next crop of eager purchasers of “ something 
really reliable.” 

A better and more business-like plan bas been 





It is not easy, again, to overestimate the im- 


portance of the Roman collections of sculpture | 


for the sculptor. The Elgin collection of the | 
British Museum is no doubt to sculpture what | 
the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze are to paint- | 
ing. London must remain the most interesting | 
centre of this art until the Oriental, the Eastern, 

question shall be so solved that we shall be justi- 

fied no less than we are bound to return the 

greatest works of the greatest sculptor to their 

appropriate and rightful seat. Still Rome is 

wealthy in sculpture beyond appreciation, and 

its collections must be the basis of study for 

those who seek for the highest enjoyment of 
its varied capabilities and styles, or would hope 

to reunite, if it may be, some of the broken up 

and dispersed connexions of its development in 

history. 

What pleasures has Rome to offer to the archi- | 
tectural sense that can be placed in worthy com. | 
parison ? It has on one side St. Peter’s, its portico, 
and the Vatican; on the other, in as distinct | 
& group, the Colosseum, the baths and palaces of 


| 





surroundings of squalor unutterable. Here ane 


there we trace an attempt to consult the archi- 


tectural effect. of an open space or public ap- 
proach, but it is usually unfortunate and incom- 
plete; at the best it is not exempt from the 
general rule, that whatever is in itself ornate is 
embraced by the atmosphere and all the iuci- 
denis of the vilest slums. Dignity escapes from 
the contact, to a certain extent, thongh it cannot 
from the penalties of transit. When we pene- 
trate to the interior of a palace or a college ¥e 
find that flights of stairs lift the noble apart- 
ments above the worst contaminations, while 
sometimes inner courts, glorious with well tenced 
fruits and foliage, comfort eyes that have 
acquired a habitude of unconsciousness in tra- 
versing the vile approaches. Refinement turns 
its back upon the public ways, and climbs cov- 
tented}y above the lower world; and housed 
amidst the happiness of art and decoration anu 
secluded outlook, can afford to forget the con 
ditions of a city that envelops it. Visitors still 
more excusably rush from the few well-found 
hotels to galleries—to the Vatican, the gardets 
on the Pincian, the unrivalled landscape of the 
Campagna, and naturally are averse to allow 4 
sojourn too short for all the delights at have, 
be poisoned by either sensations or reflections 
that are shocking or simply disagreeable. But 
there are some who have, more or Jess, self- 
command, whichever it may be; and such a one 
traverses the city from Via della Purificaziov® 
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to Ghetto, from Capitol to extremity of Corso, 
and does not find twenty consecutive yards that 
may not remind him of Seneca’s allusion to loca 
adiles metuentia, Pio Nono is in the seat of the 
pupil of Seneca and the cediles, and the fear of 
them have departed. If anything would revive 
that strangely regretful superstition (met with 
elsewhere besides in Suetonius), that Nero after 
all was not really dead, but would return from 
beyond the Euphrates and rule again, it might 
be a fond hope that he would bring back his 
cediles, the antique district surveyors, and the 
wholesome awe they inspired, along with him. 
The Roman fever as incipient is no doubt con- 
stantly chargeable on the surrounding Cam- 
pagna and its miasma; but let physicians say 
how frequently its fatal result is due to the in- 
fluences within the walls. 

In a general view of the city, the cupola of 
St. Peter’s is of course a most conspicuous fea- 
ture, but from the nearer views it does not 
dominate the whole with the effect of St. Paul’s,— 


front is most emphatically expressed in the cen- 
tral division, even the space immediately in 
front of it is so confined that when it is reached 
it would at best scarcely afford a favourable 
point of view ; and if it did the southern expo- 
sure would make it but rarely tenable; the 
value of the facade upon a noble site from its 


results of management; but Nature has all her 
rights reserved, and the scene from the peristyle 
of the temple of the Sibyl or from olive-groves 
around is worthy of that temple, the only archi- 
tectural work within reach of the Capitol that 
is really worthy of name along with the master- 
works of Greece. Within the city, the fountain 


one excellent point of view is thus disgraced and | of the Trevi is, of course, supreme ; and in what 
ruined. ‘The damage is more conspicuous as its | asituation!—it abuts upon a palace,and has much 
central composition is responded to below by a| that is less sweet than Seven Dials for its imme- 
double ascent of ample stone steps which carry | diate surrounding; and even this is forgotten aswe 
the symmetrical distribution from the very | go out of our way,—shorter it may be, but not 
piazza to the crowning structure only to collapse | otherwise redolent,—to pass by it. Let not him 
in renegation and bathos. The elaborate double | drink of it, it is said, who would not be possessed 
flight that pauses intermediately and then/| thereafter with longing to revisit Rome. The 
branches upward again to right and left, seems | excellence of the water is not disconnected with 
almost as much sacrificed by this countersense | its beauty. There is a difference in quality of 
at the conclusion as the church itself; it can ill| briskness and sparkle between fount or streams 
afford reduction in importance as an object, for | and tarns as ever appreciative eye of Jew could 
its uses are very secondary. Well do its bar-|detect between the. metaphorical water of 
like lines merit from students who look at|diamond and diamond. Water pumped and 
them and shudder in passage to and again | re-pumped never shall reach this glory. But to 


a consequence of its position without, instead of 
in the midst of, and at the highest point of the 
city. For what value it has in this respect it 
must be caught sight of eminent above the 
horizon, when Rome is approached from the 
direction of Tivoli, or the Flaminian way. In 
some other directions its effect is marred by the 
mimicry of five or six other cupolas of not insig- 
nificant size in themselves, and nearer to the 


spectator. To mistake any one of these for St. 


Peter’s may seem absurd enough ; yet the mistake 
is at least often so near happening that the 
question is suggested,—the great cupola being 


sometimes out of sight, and its magnitude in 


any case receiving no emphasis from the mean 
It is possible that a 


adjuncts at its base. 
painter by persevering search may find a point 


of view from which the projecting architecture 


of Rome may fall into happy combination,—but 
the effect does not occur spontaneously, and it 
will go hard but that pictorial license must be 
shrewdly indulged. It is in this respect that 
the aspect of the city of Florence is so effective ; 
not alone from Bellasquardo, but from numerous 
other points, and from some, more happily, the 
towers and steeples and municipal palaces and 
Duomo rise above the houses and group most 
beautifully; their forms have sufficient variety 
for contrast, yet within a range sufficiently re- 
stricted to conserve the characteristic ; in collo- 
cation they are neither huddled nor dispersed, 
and by relative magnitude subordination en- 
hances unity. The city of London of Wren has 
claims to be put in comparison,—Paris scarcely. 
But we are in Italy now, and shall do well to 
keep there, otherwise it were tempting to expound 


how it is that in the case of the twin spires of | 


the “ Gridiron.” 


lines wavy and indistinct till it would be diffi- 
cult to count them; and even hurried passen- 
gers to the Via Felice creep round by back steps, 








side. 
The obelisk in front of St. Peter’sis, of course, 


Irony apart, however, the division of the ascent 








between easel and Café Greco, the title of 
From the exposure to mid- 
day sun already spoken of, the vaporous heat 
rising from the steps as from a kiln makes their 


undignified but thoughtfully contrived, on either 


our last example, but, perhaps, it is the least 
reprehensible of all; by the time it comes into 
sight the cupola has already sunk into eclipse 
behind the meanly-designed facade, and the 
attempt of this to realize an effective central | 
feature is far too miserable a failure for us to feel | 
very hurt that it did not command more respect. | 


is still unfortunate, and the obelisk, from its | 


describe all the beauty of the fountains of the 
Trevi would require an article by itself, and the 
point of view of architecture would still be liable 
to be lost in a rhapsody upon the variety of 
effect obtainable by the crystalline liquid spread 
as it descends into a glassy sheet, dropping in 
more silent but more copious mass, straggling in 
wild meanders, and escaping in spray, from under 
tufts of dwarf vegetation and self-sown lady- 
fern, tossed into jets that add intermittent 
tinkling to the steady murmur, and all at last 
uniting in the ample basin rippled with the 
opening wavelets, and dotted, must it be said, 
with floating lemon-skins, and refuse more 
ungainly,—welcome, nevertheless, as a cooling 
bath to “ Eric, good dog,” in intermission of his 
evening exercise, too apt to degenerate into a cat- 
hunt. By light of day or light of noon, in 
shadow or in shine, this fountain is beautiful, 





magnitude, the symmetry of the beautiful foun-| probably the most beautiful ever devised, and 
tains on either side, and the responsive curves of after this admission we must reconcile ourselves 
the porticoes, narrowly escapes usurping all the as we may to the imitation rocks it flows over, 
honours of the approach. | the mythological sculpture that does not quite 
If we may be borne with in another reference | effect the aim that was boldly tried for, and the 
to Florence, attention may be drawn to the care mouldings of the architecture of the Palazzo 
and skill with which the pair of obelisks—pyra- Polo, that blend into the rough unshapen masses, 
midal cones, we may rather call them—are so leaving some uncertainty as to whether it is in 
disposed in the piazza before the Church of gradual development from the rude, or not 
Sta. Maria Novella as to declare a definite prin- | rather about to sink back into undistinguished 
ciple of collocation, and yet not to interfere | tufa, from which the chisel only temporarily 
with facades from any important points of could deliver it. 

view. | Not purity of water alone, but dryness and 
The obelisk at Luxor flanked the entrance to | tranquillity of air, are essential to the beauty of 
a temple. One of the pair removed to Paris is a fountain. The fountain that breaks into spray 
now erected in a central position, where it must , to reinforce a fog, give effect to a chill, or simply 
cut in two either the Palace of the Tuileries or drench a pavement, has claims to a kind of 











the Triumphal Arch, and seems thus to jostle | attention to which the beautiful is indifferent. 


Coventry, “each gives each a double charm,” | the spectator out of the one standing-place from | Beauty is not much interfered with in this way 


while in a not remote cathedral town the spires 
of the cathedral lose dignity by a spire of a later 
church, that after all only achieves for itself an 
expression of impertinence. 

Modern Rome inherited from ancient times a 


which he could contemplate either, undamaged | at Rome, and there has been little check there- 
}and at will. In this case, however—we have it | fore to the varied forms in which water is 
on the best authority—architectural considera-| sported with. The water is ever copious, and, 
tions were overruled by other influences: very | so far as we have observed, unintermittent ; and 
pertinacious opposition indeed was unable to| however it is managed for the sake of beauty, 








large number of Egyptian obelisks, large and | move Louis Philippe from his resolution that the 
small, sculptured and plain, and has not been site of the execution of Louis XVI. should be 
wanting in care for them ; all are re-erected, re- | occupied by a monument that might have the 
paired, and the inserted pieces in some cases, as | greatest possible chance of being a fixture for all 


in that of Psammetichus in the Campus Mar-| time. On the same authority the atmosphere of 


tius, have been spared the disgrace of clumsy Paris, less conservative than the valley of the 
and fictitious hieroglyphics to replace the obli-| Nile, has already sensibly affected the sharp 
terated. At Rome, however, as little as else- | edges of the stone and its sculptures. Our own 
where, has the problem been solved of inventing eyes, however, have their motes, and it is both 
a pedestal that shall improve upon the Egyp-| fair and graceful to advert to them. — The Monu- 
tian mode of setting up these monuments upon | ment interferes, indeed, with nothing; but it 
a sheer flat; a problem possibly that it was not seems a pity that the few feet were not allowed 
necessary to entertain for an obelisk any more | for in the new street that would have brought it 
than for a Doric column. Roman examples in| full in view from the very Mansion-house. The 
confirmation of others, authorize us to speak of | lofty pedestal of Chantrey’s Duke does no good 


another treatment without any qualification as | 


an abuse ; this is the erection of a lofty obelisk 
so directly in front of an important fagade that 


to the Royal Exchange as approached from 
Cheapside ; and, though it is hard to cavil at 
the honours of Nelson as we come up Parlia- 


it interferes with it from important points of | ment-street, and are aware of the associations of 


view. Three streets converge to the Porta del 
Popolo, and in the midst of the Piazza del 
Popolo is erected an obelisk that bisects the 
void of the archway, however we approach 
it from within. The Porta del Popolo is worth 
but little architecturally; a reason good for 
either hiding it or pulling it down, but not for 
cutting it in half; not for presenting an obstacle 
in the very line of our prospect of egress. Still 
more vexatiously out of place and in the way is 
the obelisk in front of the church of Trinita di 
Monte. The church is seen high and conspicu- 
ous by the many who come by direct line from 
the bridge of St. Angelo, past the Borghese 
palace and along the much-frequented Via Con- 
dotti to the important Piazza d’Espagna; it is 
thus constantly in sight; the symmetry of the 





‘them, are, to a great extent, works of art and 


the chief reliance is always placed on the beauty 
| that is to be elicited from the water as water,— 
not as thrown into representations of cages and 
basket-work. Then even the variety of sound 
that water produces as it falls variously seems to 
have given motives of treatment, and one foun- 
tain is passed from time to time, where the 
water seems delivered in an upper basin in suc- 
cessive basketsful and comes over regulated but 
splashing. 

Climate must ever limit the application of 
fountains in England as enhancements of archi- 
tectural combinations; but climate being duly 
allowed for, they may often be important as 
well as beautiful. Fountains by the street side 
for thirsty wayfarers may seem more within the 
province of the sculptor; yet there is no escape 
from the observation that too many protest by 
visible signs against a failure not alone in pro- 


the Admiralty, it is hard, too, that the column | portion and architectonic detail, but in those 
should so seriously complicate the problem of | adjustments with reference to physical incidents 


dealing with a site that remains fine and noble 


as well as taste that the architect alone has 


in the eyes even of those who have seen more of | always under his consideration. 


the sites of Europe than had Sir Robert Peel. 
From Trafalgar-square, by the associative 
link of fountains, we pass easily back again to 
Rome. Fountains abound in Rome, and almost 
the only ugly one is that which interferes with 
the debouchure of the Via Condotti almost as 
destructively as the obelisk that is in a line 
with it above. It might seem as if the wealth 
of waters that ennoble Tivoli,—the preceps 
Anio of Horace,—had made any ignoble manage- 
ment of water here impossible. Even this water- 
fall of Tivoli—these waterfalls, as we now see 











Briprort ScHoot or Art.—The annual meet- 
ing of this school has been held. A large 
number of persons attended. The Mayor dis- 
tributed the prizes. Mr. J. P. Montague was in 
the chair, and expressed himself strongly in 
favour of the teacher, Mr. Dewar Campbell, and 
the success of his efforts. Two hundred and 
forty-five works, executed by the students, had 
been sent to Kensington for the annual exami- 


nation. 
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OLD ST. PANCRAS. 


Tuincs have wonderfully changed since the 
author of “ Speculum Britanniw ” wrote, in 1593, 
that “Pancras Church standeth all alone, as 
vtterly forsaken, old and wetherbeaten, which 
fer the antiquitie thereof, it is thought not to 
yield to Panle’s in London. About this church 
haue been manie buildings now decaied, leauing 
poore Pancras without companie or comfort ; 
yet it is now and then visited with Kentish 
Towne and Highgate, which are members 
thereof; but they seldome come there, for that 
they haue chappels of ease within themselues ; 
but when there is a corps to be interred, they 
are forced to leaue the same in this forsaken 
charch or churchyard, where (no doubt) it resteth 
as secure against the day of resurrection as if it 
laie in stately Paule’s.” Honest John Norden 
as little foresaw the wreck which the Great Fire 
made of “stately Paule’s,” as he did the havoc 
which the Midland Railway Company have com- 
mitted in “poore Pancras.” The former event 
is a matter of history, and we propose in the 
present article to say a few words on the latter, 
and to mention some points of interest con- 
nected with the locality. Public attention was 


| hospitaliére et généreuse. Longues années apres 
sa veuve et ses enfans ont rendu cet hommage 4 sa 
mémoire vénérée.” The Comte d’Hervilly and 
several other French marshals are buried here, 
as is also the Chevalier de Sainte Croix, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Louis XVI. at the court of 
Sweden. At the fall of his royal master he fled 
to this country, where he became involved in 
much pecuniary distress, and died in 1803. We 
may also mention Tiberius Cavallo, a well- 
known Neapolitan writer on natural philosophy ; 
the Chevalier d’Eon, the unfortunate nobleman 
whose sex was a matter of so much dispute 
during the last century; Jeremy Collier ; Timo- 
thy Cunningham, author of the “ Law Diction- 
ary;” James Leoni, architect; General Pascal 
de Paoli, Corsican patriot ; Stephen Paxton and 
William Webbe, both well-known musical com- 

of the last century; Samuel Francis 
Ravenet and William Woollett, engravers; John 
Walker, the lexicographer; William Godwin, 
author of “Caleb Williams” and “ Political 
Justice,’ and his wife, Mary Woolstonecraft, 
who wrote the “Rights of Woman.” Although 
the monument remained, the bodies of these 
individuals were removed many years ago to 
Bournemouth. Amongst the eminent Roman 





drawn to the subject in this journal about 
eighteen months ago, and most of our readers are | 


Catholics we must not omit Father O’Leary, of 
the Order of St. Francis, who died in 1802. He 


aware that the line of the Midland Railway was much esteemed for his amiability, but he 
passes directly across the churchyard. | held heretical opinions with regard to the tempo- 
The first thing which strikes a visitor on ral power of the Pope. The monument was 
entering the churchyard is the number of grave- | erected by Earl Moira, and repaired by public 
stones bearing crosses, the occurrence of such | subscription so recently as 1851. 
inscriptions as, “ Pie Jesu Domine, dona ei| The appearance of the churchyard is mate- 
requiem,” and representations of the Crucifixion. | rially altered since its invasion by the Midland 
One of these is rather elaborate, and is carved Railway Company. It is as nearly as possible 
in low relief,—a very unhappy imitation of rude five acres in extent, and in its original condition 
Medisval work. Their appearance shows plainly Old St. Pancras Churchyard was a very dismal 
that they were erected at a period when Angli- place indeed. There were no paths, and the 
canism was not sufficiently advanced to admit grass was apparently never cut, but had been 
of such things in a Church of Engiand burial- for some years allowed to grow and die down 
ground. They belong, in fact, to Roman Catholics, again. The outline of most of the graves was 
with whom St. Pancras was at one time a very entirely obliterated, and scarcely any two grave- 
favourite place of interment. It has been stones were parallel. The burial ground of St. 
asserted that this preference was owing to the Giles, which joins Old St. Pancras Churchyard, 
fact that Roman Catholics were burnt there in is of about the same size, but the desolation is re- 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It has also been ex- lieved by the presence of a few trees. We may 
plained by saying that mass is said daily ina remark, that the building formerly used as the 
church dedicated to the same saint in the Cemetery Chapel, in the vaults of which a large 
south of France, for the repose of the souls of number of bodies are interred, is now a school- 
the faithful buried at St. Pancras in London. | house. 
Both of these statements appear, however, to| The churchyard consisted originally of about 
be without foundation, and Mr. Markland, in a 1} acre, and the population in the immediate 
note to Croker’s edition of Boswell’s “ Life of neighbourhood was exceedingly small, the chapel- 
Johnson ” (1860, p. 840) says,—“I learn from of-ease at Kentish Town being really of more 
unguestionable authority that it rests upon no importance than the mother-church. In the 
foundation, and that mere prejudice exists among latter part of the last century the population in- 
Roman Catholics in favour of this church, as is creased very rapidly, and several new streets 
the case with respect to other places of burial and squares were built in the neighbourhood of 
im various partsof the kingdom.” It is also said the New Road. The churchyard was soon over- 
that this was the last church in England after crowded, and the vestry-books of the period con- 
the Reformation whose bell tolled for mass, and tain continual complaints to this effect. In the 
in which the rites of the kuman church were year 1792 an Act was obtained to enlarge the 
celebrated. Several of these interments may be | ground, stop up a foot-road which ran across the 
accounted for by the fact that a large number of churchyard, and build a house for the sexton. 
French refugees, who were driven from France So anxious were the Pancratians to economise 
at the Revolution, settled close by in Clarendon- their space that the sexton’s house was built on 
square. They would naturally find a last | the old ground instead of on the new. This fact 
resting - place in their parish churchyard. | was brought to light when the house was demo- 


Amongst them were several bishops, but the 
inscriptions on many of their gravestones are 
entirely obliterated (thanks to a London atmo- 
sphere and the exhalations from some gas-works 
in the neighbourhood), whilst the bodies of 
others have been removed. The most con- 
spicuous of the monuments was that erected to 
the memory of Jean Frang. is de la Marche, 
Bishop of St. Pol de Leon. Forced to fly from 
France, he devoted himself whilst in this country 
to helping and consoling his suffering fellow- 
countrymen. He died in Qneen-street, Blooms- 
bury, in 1806. His epitaph is said to have been 
written by the Marquis of Buckingham. A 
mean, neglected gravestone, situated a few feet 
from the eastern wall, tells us that Arthur 
Richard De Lox, Archbishop of Narbonne, is 
buried underneath. He died in 1806. One of 
the most touching epitaphs in the churchyard 
is that of a poor French nobleman, who, 


lished, a short time back, by the Midland Rail- 
way Company, bones and fragments of coffins 
having been discovered amongst the founda- 
tions. It was originally intended that the rail- 
way should pass over the churchyard by a 
viaduct which would just clear the tombstones, 
and the only powers conferred on the company 
(so far as St. Pancras churchyard is concerned) 
by their original Act of July 22, 1863, are those 
necessary to take the sexton’s house, and a por- 
tion of the churchyard, for constructing the 
piers, the dimensions of which are strictly 
limited. The representatives of persons buried 
in those parts of the ground required for the 
piers were allowed to remove the remains of 
their friends, the cost being borne by the com- 
pany. The original plan, though very objection- 
able, was not nearly so bad as the one which 
was afterwards carried ont. By a subsequent 





whilst grateful for the shelter which Eng- 
jand afforded him, cannot forget “Ma Nor- 
mandie.” It runs as follows :—Ici, loin de 
sa, petrie, repose L. F. EB. Camus, Seigneur 
de Pontcarré, de noble et tres ancienne famille de 
magistrature, premier Président du Parlement de 
Normandie, Conseiller du Roi en tous ses conseils. 
Décédé le6 Janvier, 1810, agé deG4ans. Fidéle a 
son Diew, & son Roi, 4 ses serments, il fut persé- 
cute, dépowillé Pune grande fortune. Proscrit, il 
vint avec une partie de sa famille sur cette terre 


Act, which received the Royal Assent on the 
25th of July, 1864, the company were empowered 
to make a tunnel, to join the Metropolitan at 
King’s Cross, in addition to the viaduct above 
mentioned, which carries the line leading to the 
proposed terminus in the New-road. No 
of the tunnel was to be within 12 ft. of the 
surface, and the company were not to acquire 
an absolute interest in any part of the church- 
yard, but were empowered to purchase and take 
an easement under it, tosuch an extent as might 
}be necessary for the construction of the railway. 








Now it is obvious to any one possessing even a 
slight knowledge of London graveyards, that 9 
limit of 12 ft. from the surface is of very little 
use in preserving the remains intact. 

The sickening nature of the excavations which 
were rendered eg j by the rebuilding and 
enlargement of the old church in 1840, wag 
described in these columns by Mr. Gough, the 
architect engaged in the work. Mr. Chadwick * 
quotes the evidence of the chairman of the Hol. 
born and Finsbury Division of Sewers, showing 
that the exudations arising from the decompo. 
sition of the bodies were most offensive in the 
excavations of a sewer situated at a distance of 
30 ft. from the churchyard. These statements 
refer to a period of twenty-five years ago; and 
seeing that the ground has now been closed for 
some time, the work of removing the bodies 
during the recent encroachment by the Mid. 
land Railway Company, has not been attended 
with much inconvenience. At all events, 
the task of tunnelling through a densely- 
packed mass of old coffins was not plea. 
sant to contemplate; so the company drove the 
proverbial coach-and-six through their Act, 
and opened a trench right across the church. 
yard. In the course of their operations they 
removed between 10,000 and 15,000 bodies, 
which were re-interred in an adjoining piece of 
ground which had been purchased and conse. 
crated for the express purpose. The removal 
appears to have been effected with great care, and 
with as much reverence as the case would admit 
of. Attempts have even been made to place the 
tombstones in their properrelative positions inthe 
new ground, but the crowded state of the church- 

ard must have rendered this almost impossible. 
here is little doubt but that the plan adopted 
the company was the best, although at first 
sight it looks like a gross violation of their 
pledge. The proceedings of the railway cou- 
pany have been the cause of much pain to the 
inhabitants of the parish, most of whom were, 
however, too poor to do anything but complain. 
On the occasion of one of our visits, the subject 
was being discussed very warmly by two or 
three groups of people whose friends were buried 
in the ground. The news reached even to Cor- 
sica, where much indignation was felt at the 
proposed removal of the bodies of Paoli and his 
countrymen. These graves have, however, noi 
been interfered with. 

Respect for the dead, and for their last rest- 
ing-place, is happily not uncommon, and it is 
important that no violence should be done to 
such a sentiment. Those portions of the earth 
which have been set apart and used for sepul- 
ture should not be lightly disturbed. It is quite 
unnecessary to consider whether the ground has 
been “consecrated ;” it is in one sense holy by 
the remains of those who were dear to us. The 
law, it is true, recognises no such claim as this; 
but, on the other hand, it has conferred certain 
important privileges on consecrated ground. 
Bunhill-fields has never been consecrated, but it 
has most properiy been allowed to remain un- 
disturbed. With “ poore Pancras,” however, the 
case is different. The choice of the company 
lay between a churchyard and some gas-works, 
and it was easy to predict which would be taken. 
The bodies, we have said, were removed toa new 
piece of ground consecrated a short time prev) 
ously. Now, supposing the company finds, in ® 
few years, that this new graveyard would be 4 
desirable site for a goods-shed, is there any 
reason to believe that it would not be built in 
due course? Judging from the facility with 
which the company obtained permission to make 
a huge gash in the old ground, we should say 
decidedly no. The solemn dedication of ground 
to s purposes becomes, in fact, a mere form 
when it can be deconsecrated almost as a matter 
of course by simply applying to Parliament. 
Such a state of things is not desirable, and, for 
all the protection afforded, the ceremony of con- 
seoretion might as well be performed in a dumb 

ow. 

The Midland Company made an attempt, we 
believe, to buy the entire ground, including the 
church ; but this was happily frustrated,—for the 
present, at all events. It will, however, y 
happen, sooner or later. The churchyard of Old 
St. Pancras is somewhat peculiarly situated. By 
the Act 56 Geo. III., cap. 39, the rights avd 


part | privileges of Old St. Pancras as a mother church 


were transferred to the new edifice in the New- 
road ; but, whilst the old building ceased to be 
the parish church, the burying-ground 
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the parish churchyard, and, as such, is vested in 
the Vicar of St. Pancras. Unremitting efforts 
have been made by the Rev. Mr. Arrowsmith, 
perpetual curate of Old St. Pancras, to preserve 
the ground attached to his church; but the 
courts decided that he had no locus standi. 
Whilst defending burial-grounds we must 
avoid falling ino a very common misapprehen- 
sion, and which it may not be improper to men- 
tion by way of conclusion. It is generally held 
that a person once deposited in a churchyard 
has a sort of legal right to that ground for ever 
afterwards. The law of the subject was clearly 
laid down in a judgment given by Lord Stowell, 
in the case of Gilbert v. The Churchwardens of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on the use of iron 
coffins. “It has been argued,” says his lord- 
ship, “that the ground once given to the body 
is appropriated to it for ever. It is literally in 
mortmain unalienably. It is not only the domus 
ultima, but the domus eterna of that tenant, 
who is never to be disturbed, be his condition 
what it may. The introduction of another 
body into that lodgement at any time, how- 
ever distant, is an unwarrantable intrusion. 
If these positions be true, it certainly follows 
that the question of comparative duration 
sinks into utter insignificance. In support of 
them, it seems to be assumed that the 
tenant himself is imperishable; for, surely 
there can be no inextinguishable title, no 
perpetuity of possession, belonging to a sub- 
ject which itself is perishable. But the 
fact is that “man” and “for ever” are terms 
quite incompatible in any state of his existence, 





dead or living, in this world. The time must 
come when ipse periere rwine, when the pos- | 


deposited. - »« The domus eterna is a mere | 
flourish of rhetoric ; the process of nature will | 
speedily resolve them into an intimate mixture | 
with their kindred dust; and their dust will | 
help to furnish a place of repose for other occu- | 
pants in succession. The common cemetery is. 
not res unius etatis, the property of one genera- | 
tion now departed, but is likewise the common | 
property of the living, and of generations yet | 
unborn.” Thejudgment goes on to say that any | 
contrivance which prolongs the time of dissolu- | 
tion beyond the period at which the common | 
local understanding and usage have fixed it, | 
is an act of injustice, unless compensated in some | 
way or other. Such contrivances, moreover, 
ensure to bodies a much longer possession, and | 
a comparatively small portion of the dead will | 
shoulder out the living and their posterity. 

This, however, is not sufficient to justify such 
a desecration as that recently committed by the | 
Midland Railway Company, and we have not a 
word to say in favour of the way in which com- | 


panies “acquire” a church and churchyard, | 


with as little compunetion as they would buy a 
public-house and tea-gardens. 








A NEW SKETCH-BOOK. 


TuERE has been recently quietly and privately 
iaunched a new sketch-book, or book of architec- 
tural sketches of Medizeval antiquities, intended 
for private circulation. It is of some singularity 
as regards the contributors, who are all sup- 
posed to have been bred in the same school, or, 
in modern parlance, to have wrought in the 
same office under the same direction ; as well as 
of some merit both as to execution and taste in 
choice of subjects. It is called the “ Spring- 
gardens Sketch-book,” 4 title that serves the 
dual purpose of a designation and a statement of 
its source. The list of members, as the contri- 
butors are called, includes several well-known 
names, whose owners, however, are understood 
to have been, at some time or other, either in- 
door or out-door, collaborateurs of Mr. G. G. Scott, 
the architect, who is the president of the staff. 
Mr. Burlison is the vice-president; and Mr. 
Arthur Thompson is the treasurer. The leading 
contributors we shall name in our brief notice of 
its contents. The first volume, of more than 
seventy plates, is now completed, and the first 
parts of the second volume are issued. We must 
premise that none of the sketches are mere pic- 
tures. Most of the subjects are measnred and 
drawn to scale, and in every instance where it is 
possible ample details are figured. Nor are they 
confined to one class of objects, nor even to the 
workmanship of one nation, for there are two or 
three examples of foreign art. The book is on 





| attached to them. 





the scale known as large folio. 


Among the earliest plates we notice a bold 
drawing of the Cathedral Church, Oxford. 
Standing in the verger’s garden, the limner, Mr. 
Tinling, has chosen the point of intersection 
beneath the central tower as the leading idea in 
his sketch. Above the two lines of building, 
departing at right angles from one another, 
rises the grave pyramidically-capped tower, 
with the ancient high-pitched roof-marks of the 
great arms of the cruciform buildings still show- 
ing, and with small Norman openings in the 
stage beneath the belfry, telling of an older 
structure than that with which it is now 
finished. The venerable, crumbling character of 
the masonry of this early portion of the tower 
is indicated by a fine soft treatment, in contra- 
distinction to the general hard, bold, effective 
strokes with which the rest of this picture is 
made. Weare next specially impressed with a 
detail drawing of two finials from the stalls of 
the Church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow. Many 
who saw the suggestive sketch for tracery of a 
great window made by Mr. Millais some years 
ago, in which the leading lines were formed with 
the bold edges of angels’ wings, will agree with 
King Solomon as they gaze on these finials. In 
the first of them the Medieval artist obtained 
his pinnacle by grouping together and drawing 
to a point the wings of the angels with which 
the top of the finial is composed ; and thus, with 
the exception that he compressed the wings in- 
stead of extending them, anticipated the poeti- 
cal design of our eminent modern painter by 
some four or five hundred years. Two sets of 
seats, the first alternately tall and short, in the 





awaking a very dissimilar train of ideas, are 
three sketches—the somewhat bald execution of 
the north view suggests the substitution of the 
word scratches—of the unmistakably Norman- 
French church of Varengeville-sur-Mer. This is 
evidently a very interesting edifice, whose details 
would have been worth giving, and it is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Austen dismissed it in such 
a peremptory fashion. As the loose leaves of 
this well-stored sketch-book continue to pass 
before us, we catch sight of a fragment of 
Welsh architecture that stays our hand. It is 
part of Chirk Castle, in North Wales. A round 
tower stands boldly forward, as though it were a 
promontory in masonry, and in the angle whence 
it commences its bold sweep is a curious door- 
way rendered in most eccentric perspective. 

The barn of a Benedictine priory, at Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, a cell of the alien abbey of 
St. Katherine, at Rouen, makes a good drawing 
of ancient timber work. There is not a particle 
of ornamentation, but the multiplicity of the 
timbers, and their regular arrangement give an 
appearance of considerable richness to the priors’ 
barn. Many of our modern corn-exchanges 
would look miserably bare by the side of it. 
When we come across such specimens of honest 
workmanship as this, we can but allow that the 
“ good old times” earned their reputation. It 
would be as well, perhaps, if the architectural 
draughtsmen combining together for the perfec- 
tion of the sketch-book, had agreed not to en- 
cumber it with subjects that were already 
published in works of acknowledged reputation. 
Mr. Delamotte’s drawing of the draw-well in the 


nave of the Church of SS. Peter and Paul,|/inner bailey of Alnwick Castle is a case in 
Warmington, and the second in the nave of the | point. The subject is interesting in itself, doubt- 
thumous remains must mingle with and com-/ Church of St. Bartholomew, Chosen, or Church- | less, and it is the only draw-well in the book, 
pose a part of that soil in which they have been down, Gloucestershire, are also given on this! but it has been recently given in the “ Feudal 


sheet, which bears the signature of Mr. Medland. 

As we turn over the leaves we are next 
startled at the forlorn east end of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Scotland, standing spectrally on the 
page, with its window openings only so many 
sorrowful eyes looking down upon the beautiful 
wilderness of ruin around. This frayed piece of 
Transitional workmanship has been sketched 
with feeling by Mr. E. Hughes. In contrast to 
this Mr. Hubert J. Austen gives the south-west 
angle tower of Helmsey Castle, Yorkshire, used as 
a residence by one of the Dukes of Buckingham, a 
sturdy piece of domestic architecture of tolerably 
settled times, four stories high, based upon a 
foundation in which an arrow-slit indicates that 
resistance and defence were requisite when it 
was built. This is an agreeable sketch, leafy, 
sunny, and careful. Close upon this we notice 
a plate divided into four compartments, each 
containing a very spirited drawing of an iron 
standard from the Strozzi Palazzo, Florence. 
Three of these standards (Lumiéra maravigliosa) 
are in the form of winged dragons, the third 
having the head of a woman. All have wings 
They are known as the 
work of Nicolo Grasso, called “ Caparra,” who 
flourished in Florence about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Our cleverest metal workers 
will be grateful to Mr. C. J. Fergusson for the 
particulars of these choice specimens of the 
work of one of their able predecessors. Though 
tempted by reason of the embarrassment of 
riches to allow page ufter page to flutter over, 
we must tell how neatly and quietly Mr. S. 
Clarke has shown a portion of the former palace 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, at Maidstone, 
and a ripe old half-timbered mansion at East 
Mascalls, near Lindfield, Sussex. As an instance 
of the variety of the contents of the sketch-book, 
we mention two drawings of a chasuble, by Mr. 
J.T. Mickelwhaite. One shows the chasuble ; 
the other gives exact details of the crucifix, with 
figures of the Virgin and St. John embroidered 
on the back orphrey, full size, with the colours 
indicated in marginal notes. Another striking 
variety is the old bridge at Heybridge, illustrated 
by Mr. Kelly. Our old bridges are so much 
more picturesque than our new ones, that 
they deserve examination and consideration. 
Their low, pointed arches, their quaint abut- 
ments, often containing a seat for wayfarers, and 
always affording them a retreat from the perils 
of the narrow way, and the ancient gateway 
towers with which some of them are defended, 
are as characteristic in their way as any other 
department of Mediswval buildings. A sketch- 
book of old English bridges would occupy a niche 
among artists as desirable as that accorded to 
the water-poet by men of letters. Mr. Kelly 
gives plan, section, elevation, besides sections of 
parapet, cutwater, and arches, as well as a placid 


perspective. 





and Military Antiquities of Northamberland and 
the Scottish Border,” by the late Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, as well as in the sumptuous volume 
printed for the private circulation of the late 
Algernon, 4th Duke of Northumberland. More- 
over, this drawing must have been made more 
than ten years ago, for a modern doorway shown 
by the side of the well has long since been re- 
moved. The west end of Holyrood chapel, 
too, is somewhat familiar to all who would 
inspect the work for the sake of information, 
though it is charmingly drawn by Mr. Hughes. 
We might say the ‘same of Mr. Baker’s faithful 
and delicate delineations of portions of St. Alban’s 
Abbey church. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, jun., has given some details 
of stalls in a masterly manner. The Chichester 
stalls, with their admixture of foliage and geo- 
metrical figures, are particularly fine, and Mr. 
Scott has made them appear so. Mr. Henry 
Walker has been to Bolton, and when there 
wisely abstained from the well-known general 
views in favour of details, which are not so acces- 
sible to travellers whose journeys are performed 
in the library. He usefully gives sections of 
jamb and arch mouldings, of the bases and sills 
of lower and upper arcades, of the caps and 





strings of both arcades, and sketches of other 
details, such as the hinge on the north-west 
door to a scale of 2 in. to1 ft. In like manner 
Mr. Ralph Nevill has been to Lichfield, and 
brought away carefal portraitures of parts of its 
great and glorious fane. Very clear and plain- 
speaking, too, is a drawing of the triforium in 
the north-east bay of the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey church, by Mr. W. Jolley. 
From these, carefully drawn with rule and ruling 
pen, with compass and bow, it is amusing to 
turn to two sketches of foreign subjects appa- 
rently depicted without aid from either. The 
author does not affix his name to these two 
studies; nor has he occasion to do so: there is 
an individuality about them that is onmistake- 
able. Close to the eye, a series of rough lines ; 
removed from it, an aérial perspective : there can 
be no doubt as to the authorship of these rigid 
though transparent incognito sketches. Here 
we have Hameln, Germany, scorching in the sun 
before us, acruciform building, surmounted by an 
octagonal tower, with a minaret-like terminal ; 





and a wonderful Norman pile at Conques. The 
foreign air is not more apparent than the hazy, 
baking heat and the venerable age of the fabrics. 
As a contrast to these we turn to the repose and 
cold of some sculpture. Mr. J. O. Scott gives 
two draped figures from the north portal ot 
Chartres, whose drapery, arranged in minute 
and many folds, shows the favour in which in- 
tricacy in this department was once held; just 
as the figures given by Mr. W. G. Niven, from 





the tomb of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster 


Different, again, from this, and } Abbey, show the ease with which it could be 
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dispensed. Many of the plates we have not men- 
tioned are of equal interest. We have aimed at 
showing a sample of the contents of the new 
sketch-book, rather than selecting for praise the 


best execution or the choicest subjects. We men- | Aytoun, her only son, imbibed his poetical passion 


tion the work to suggest that it should be thrown 
open to the public. If the drawings were de- 
signs, we could understand the reticence of the 


authors; but as they are all representations of | rest of his family consisted of two sisters, who 


early works of art, we think the good canse of 
preservation, which we presume every architect 
has at heart, would be best promoted by their 
widest dissemination. 








WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN.* 


Tr is long since we have risen from the peru- 
sal of a book with such feelings of sadness as we 
have done after reading this graceful and un- 
assuming memoir of Professor Aytoun. Mr. 
Theodore Martin, we suspect, must have written 
it under the pressure of very deep emotion. 
Indeed, we do not know how he found the 
courage to undertake the task. Orestes might 
have got through the ¢loge of his friend Pylades ; 
Damon might have pronounced the funeral 
oration over the corpse of Pythias with the com- 
posure of ancient Greeks and Pagan philoso- 
phers. The case is somewhat different when a 
Christian author of the nineteenth century is re- 
quired to write the biography of his dearest and 
most valued friend. This performance, we 
suspect, even in ordinary circumstances, is 
one which taxes to the very uttermost the 
principles of sacrifice upon which our com- 
mon Christianity reposes. But when those 
friends are both poets,—and poets who have pub- 
lished books with their joint names on the title- 
pages, the cruelty of the situation almost 
amounts to an intellectual crucifixion. “To the 
sisters of my friend,” writes the biographer, in 
his brief but touching dedication, “ this memo- 
rial of his life is inscribed in affectionate re- 
membrance.” “Amicum perdere,”’ he might 
have added, in the words of Publius Syrius, “‘ to 
lose such a friend is the greatest of losses. It is 
irreparable.” 

We think it may be for this reason, perhaps, 
that Mr. Martin has not attempted anything 
more than a brief sketch of Aytoun’s life. There 
is no attempt at biological analysis, no estimate 
of the society in which Aytoun’s lot was cast, 
hardly any of his correspondence, and, finally, 
no attempt to assign his place in modern lite- 
rature. As a consequence, his treatment of the 
subject almost conveys the impression that he 
has struck too low a tone in estimating the pro- 
bable interest of his readers. We can also 
detect, as we fancy, the uneasy feelings of a 
distinguished author torn between the neces- 


sities of the publicist and the sacred duties of | f00d sense in writing to his mother to state 


private friendship,—undesirous of obtruding his 
own opinions, and, above all things, averse from 


displaying his personal emotions. Now, here | he says :—‘ The people here are certainly more 
Mr. Martin has, in our opinion, committed an |Teligious and attend far better to public worship 
error—a most excusable error indeed—of judg- | than the generality of people in North Britain— 
ment. Whatever may be the impression in | ® Circumstance which I must attribute to their 
London literary circles, Aytoun’s countrymen | Very different way of passing the Sunday.” He 
are proud of him. There may perhaps be greater was certainly correct in this view. Our London 
Scotsmen in the present generation, although gin-palaces are worse places than Continental tea- 
we do not know them ; but certainly there is now gardens ; and there is no greater piece of legal or 


no greater Scottish poet. Whatever Aytoun’s 
other qualities may have been, this he possessed 
in an eminent degree—the power of exciting 
the sympathies and kindling the enthusiasm of 
all classes of his countrymen. He was, we 
suspect, “the last of the clan,” the solitary 
representative of a class of illustrious Scotsmen 
who have either been expatriated or become 
extinct. 

William Edmonstoune Aytoun was descended 
from an old Fifeshire family, the same that is 


lady, a daughter of Keir of Kinmouth, a woman of 
great accomplishments, and endowed with high 
literary taste. She was, of course, a 8 
Jacobite; and from her there can be no doubt 


and his strong historical bias towards the dynasty 
of the Stuarts. He was born at Abercrombie- 
place, Edinburgh, on the 21st June, 1813: the 


both survive him. His boyhood was spent in 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, where his 
father possessed a small woodland estate. He 
was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, under 
the care of the late Archdeacon Williams, and at 
the University, under Pillans, Dunbar, Wilson, 
Hamilton, Ritchie, Jamieson, and Hope, the 
professors respectively of Latin and Greek, moral 
philosophy, logic and metaphysics, natural history 
and chemistry. He was not a distinguished 
student, we are told; but he was by no means 
indolent or negligent of his studies ; and, more- 
over, he was throughout his whole career an 
ardent devourer of books. It was at college that 
his biographer first saw Aytoun, though he did not 
really become acquainted with him for some years 
afterwards. The occasion of their meeting was 
rather remarkable, and its result was thorougbly 
characteristic of Aytoun ; indeed, it was no less 
an incident than a meeting of students where 
the future professor of literature, in a single un- 
prepared and impromptu speech, put to rout 
and general disorder the best laid schemes of 
Thomson Gordon, the future Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
and James Moncrieff, the fatnure Lord-Advocate 
of Scotland. 

About this time he became a clerk in his 
father’s office. In this capacity he was much 
engaged, it appears, in the Lanarkshire election, 
which immediately preceded the passing of the 
Reforms Bill. The experience of the electioneer- 
ing policy of that time, doubtless, supplied him 
with material for the vivid and life-like descrip- 
tions of election scenes that occur in several of 
his works. In the year 1833 we find him in the 
office of a parliamentary agent in London; but 
he remained there only one session : indeed, he 
began to discover a bitter and insurmountable 
aversion to the purely formal and technical 
part of his profession ; and we may as well state 
here that Aytoun’s love of green fields and High- 
land streams and mountains was far too strong 
to coincide with the necessities of his legal 
studies. 

At length he went to Aschaffenburg for 
the purpose of studying German, where he re- 
mained for a year, in the course of which he 
made a translation in blank verse of Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” which, however, was never published. 
Like every intelligent Scotsman who goes 
abroad, the Sunday usages of the people of 
France and Germany seem to have struck 
Aytoun very much, and he had the courage and 


frankly how the contrast affected him. Dating 
from Aschaffenburg, on the Ist of April, 1834, 


ecclesiastical fiction, we will not say imposture, 
under the sun than the forced observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath as it exists in Scotland. How 
an intelligent and high-spirited nation so quietly 
submit to the tyranny, is one of the numerous 
paradoxes which puzzle every observer of 
Scottish civilization. 

During his residence in Germany, he made 
great progress in his studies, and gained the 
friendship and good opinion of his respected 
tutor, Professor Joseph E. Merkel, a distinguished 





now represented by Mr. Roger, Sinclair Aytoun, 
of Inchdairnie. He was not the first poet 
of his race. This ancient house had the 
honour of possessing among its sons the cele- 
brated scholar and poet, Sir Robert Aytoun, 
who has long been laid in Westminster Abbey ; 
and who was the friend in his day of Ben Jonson 
and Hobbes of Malmesbury. His father was 
Mr. Roger Aytoun, a writer to the signet, a 
genial, kindly, and honourable man; and a sound 
Whig of the good old Gibson-Craig and Jeffrey and 
Cockburn clique. His mother was a Perthshire 





* « Memoirs of William Edmonstoune Aytoun, D.C.L 
Author of ‘ Lays of the Scottish Devito) hae By 
Theodore Martin. With an Appendix.” 8vo, William 


scholar, and a man of great and varied attain- 
ments. Under his guidance he acquired a mastery 
of that language which set open to him the 


and literature; and from which he gathered 
materials that were of infinite value to him in 
his future career. 

On his return to Edinburgh, in 1835, he passed 
as a Writer to the Signet; and he was a few 
years afterwards called to the bar. Before this 
time he had begun contributing to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. His first papers consisted of tranela- 
tions from the German poet Uhland, in 1836 ; 
but be soon spread his wings in the larger 
sphere of politics and literature; and what was 
rarer in Scotland at that time, he wrote several 


treasure-house of German poetry, philosophy, i 


a 


ward to be a constant contributor to 
down to the close of his valuable life. 
It was about the year 1841 that Mr. Theodore 
Martin began to form that li partnership 
with Aytoun, which only death has dissolved. 
and which had for its immediate results, among 
other things, the production of the celebrated 
Bon Gaultier Ballads, — after James and Horace 
Smith’s “ rejected addresses,”—the most q 
lar and inimitable burlesques of their day, a. 
“Lays of the Cavaliers” also began to appear 
about this time. “ The Burial March of Dundee,” 
the first of those stirring ballads, appeared in 
April, 1843. This year he sustained his firg 
great loss in the death of his father, and the 
Jacobite ballads were accordingly written under 
the pressure of deep personal emotion. He was 
now thrown entirely upon his own resources; 
but at length, in the year 1845, he was elected 
by acclamation to fill the chair of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, in the University of Edin. 
burgh, a position to which he had early aspired, 
and had long looked forward to as the summi: 
of his literary ambition. His genius and his 
advocacy of conservative politics procured him 
the sheriffdom of Orkney in 1852; of which 
office he used to say pleasantly respecting his 
own administrative and judicial powers, that he 
was ‘Czar of all the Orkneys.” Two or three 
years afterwards he made his celebrated cavalry 
charge into the ranks of the spasmodic poets by 
the publication of “Firmillian, the Student of 
Badajos ;” and in 1855 he prodaced his last and 
greatest work, “ Bothwell,” a poem, which 
although unsatisfactory in its original plan, 
nevertheless contains passages of great power 
and picturesque beauty. We have now arrived 
at that period where the poet’s star has reached 
its zenith; and the rest is the story of its de 
cline. In the year 1859 his wife—a daughter of 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, John Wilson 
—died, after a painful and lingering illness, and 
from this blow he never recovered. His own 
health began to fail. Twice he tried the waters 
of Homburg, and each time with beneficial re- 
sults ; and in 1863 he felt comparatively restored 
to health, so much so as to venture upon a second 
marriage; and the following year he seemed 
almost to have taken a renewed lease of his life. 
But the fact is, his constitution had been over. 
tasked, and had at length given way. All intel- 
lectual work became painful and even distressing. 
He had hired a shooting-box for the season at 
a place called Blackhills, near Elgin; and here 
he died on the 4th of August, 1865, in the 52nd 
year of his His body was brought w 
Edinburgh and buried in the Dean cemetery, in 
a plot of ground which he had long ago selected 
and in which reposed the ashes of Emily Wilson, 
his first wife. 
It would, of course, be out of place in these 
columns to enter on a lengthened critical esti- 
mate of the genius of Professor Aytoun. But 
we think it possible in a few words to indicate 
the leading features of his character as a poet, 
teacher, and a public writer,—within the limits 
of which mental classification his claims to the 
respect and admiration of posterity will, we 
believe, ultimately rest. 
As a political writer he is beyond our pro- 
vince. He has been accused by his adversaries 
of misstating or overstating his facts. We are 
not aware that the same thing has ever been said 
with regard to his enunciation of principles. 
From his earliest years he seems to have 
acquired a thorough knowledge of sound and 
true doctrines on the subject of political 
economy; and on this head we shall extract 4 
passage from his biographer, which will serve 
to support our thesis, and at the same time [0 
illustrate Mr. Martin’s admirable style. The 
subject is Aytoun’s celebrated account of the 
“ Glenmutchkin Railway :”— 
“ About this time, what has since been known as the 
‘ railway mania,’ had begun to set in. The great lines of 
communication, so far as completed and in operatic, 
were yielding very high dividends, and it had beconie 
ent that their extension throughout the country ws" 
indispensable to its prosperity, The success with which 
several legitimate enterprises had been launched was ‘0l- 
lowed the projection of schemes solely for the pur- 
poses of speculation on the Stock Exchange. Money 
changed hands more rapidly than in the saloons of Beier, 
BadenandEms. , . . . . Of this general game ° 
begger-my-neighbour Aytoun was a close observer. Many 
of his immediate circle of friends had gone deeply into it. 
He saw its pernicious influence upon the habits of ‘ many 
worthy fellows,’ who, as he used afterwards to say, were 
‘out in the ’45;’ and he was too well versed in econom!- 
cal science not to foresee very clearly the disastrous re- 
sults to which the universal scramble after sudden wealth 
could not fail to lead. At first, and before he became 


aware of the extent to which the mischief had spread, 
of the rascally devices by which bubble schemes were 
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able essays upon art. He continued hencefor. 


forced upon the public, he dealt with the subject in & 
purely jocular spirit, as in his sketch, ‘ My First Spec 
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the Biggleswades,’ most of the actors in which were 
real personages under a very faint disguise. But as 
the fever of speculation grew worse and worse, and the 
projects of those who traded upon it more rascally, 
Aytoun determined to let in some light upon the rotten- 
ness of the system, and help to arrest the folly which he 
saw carrying thousands to inevitable ruin. With this 
view he wrote,—‘ How we got up the Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way, and how we got out of it.’ Never was truth more 
pithily told, por a good purpose better served, under the 
disguise of humour. People laughed at the tale, but it 
made them think. Kuavich projectors saw their infamous 
system laid bare; and their miserable dupes etood aghast 
at the folly which had made them the easy prey of the 
M‘Corkindales and the Dunshnnners The Times reprinted 
the paper at full length, delighted to have the warnings so 
emphatically backed which it had for a long time been 
preaching in vain, ‘Glenmutchkin’ became a byword 
for every outrageous project; and ridicule slew what had 
been proof against the assaults of the strongest argument. 
The demon, it is true, was only laid for a period; and 
when he rose again, he spread his snares under another 
guise. eee og there has arisen no second Aytoun to 
show up, with the same force of sarcasm, the gigantic 
rascalities of railway ‘financing,’ and to fix for immortal 
infamy the lineaments of the men who have carried on 
under that name a system of falsehood and fraud which 
has cesolated the homes and blighted the lives of thou- 
sends in these later days.”’ 


It is upon such social topics above all others 
that we must regret the loss of Aytoun; at the 
same time we must say on our own account, and 
Mr. Martin will we are certain do us the justice 
to admit, that we have stood in the vanguard 
(and almost alone) in reprobating the deplorable 
iniquity of our modern railway “ financing.” 
And all we can say is that the sooner the 
whole subject passes from the domain of the 
journalist to that of the criminal jurist the 
better. 

As a lecturer Professor Aytoun had no compeer 
in the Edinburgh University,—at all events, after 
the death of Wilson. He possessed a manner 
which we can only describe as at once kindly 
and dignified; a voice which, although some- 
what plaintive in its tone, as often became 
his subject, was singularly meliifluous and well 
modulated ; and an accent correct and refined 
without being over-refined. His lectures were 
perfect models of literary disquisition; beauti- 
fully composed and carefully studied and thought 
out. He has been charged with not rising to 
the philosophy of his subject, and the charge is 
to some extent true. But cut bono ? we do not 
see for whose benefit it would have been to teach 
the raw and undisciplined lads who came up from 

toss-shire or the Isle of Skye every year to study 
heology and metaphysics anythiug more than 
rudimentary rhetoric and belles lettres. Guizot 
or Villemain, not to speak of that positive 
philosopher Monsieur Cousin, would have failed, in 
our opinion, had they lectured on the philosophy 
of history and literature in the Edinburgh 
University instead of the Sorbonne. On this 
subject, Colonel Hamley points out* with some 
astonishment the practice which, as he supposed, 


Aytoun tolerated of the students expressing their | disqualified or incapable of writing in a strain of 


approbation of his teaching by the ordinary 
British method of stamping their feet. “I once 
accompanied him to his lecture-room, and sat 
beside him, while in front of us gathered an 
audience most respectfully attentive ; but who, 


he makes the following sensible remarks about 
ghosts and skeletons :— 


**, . . « Ghosts are not skeletons; nor are they ever so 


portrayed. If, in the tragedy of ‘Macbeth,’ a skeleton 
were to walk on instead of the image of the murdered 
Banquo, the whole interest would disappear. A skele- 
ton, in the view of Albert Durer, the old masters, 
and the old poets, typifies ‘Death’ — not the appa- 
rition of aman who has been slain. A skeleton was, 
indeed, technically called ‘a Death,’ as in the account 
of the hideous figure that appeared in the dauce at 
Holyrood on the occasion of the nuptials of our last King 
Alexander, And such were the veiled figures that were 
supposed to flit through towns infected by the plague. 
The idea of skeleton ghosts was, I think, first started by 
Birger and Mat. Lewis, and is a poor conception, since 
it is hardly possible to distinguish one skeleton from 
another, and nobody ever saw his own. I hope Noel 
Paton will seriously consider this, for even in allegorical 
design there should be an observance of propriety; aod I 
am quite sure that this drawing of his (masterly in execu- 
tion, as is everything from his pencil) would be objected 
to as in doubtful taste. I do not like to presume so far 
as to offer a suggestion, but it seems to me that if the 
head were left, and, instead of the skeletons, two veiled 
female figures were introduced, with averted face:, and 
hands clasped and raised to heaven, the sentiment would 
be more effectually expressed.” 





But we must hurry on. We have only room 
| for a few more lines in which we must venture 
| to speak of Aytoun as a poet; and here we are 


|certain that he suffers for the moment at the | 
| bands of his critics, if not of his biographer, | 


‘from a misapprehension, 

In the first place, we must always remember 
that Aytoun was not merely a Scottish poet, but 
a Jacobite. The sentiment cf attachment to 
the Stuart race which, as we have mentioned, 
he had imbibed from his mother, amounted to a 
passion, if not to a positive frenzy ; and there 

_can be no doubt whatever but his intense love 
for the memory of the ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots did lead him to select a hero in that un- 
mitigated scoundrel Bothwell, into whose arms 
she was obviously driven by the very terror for 
her life. With all this original error of concep- 
tion, superadded to an excessively faulty con- 
struction, there are lines in Bothwell of such 
tenderness and beauty, so full of melancholy 
music and sad retrospection, that they leave 
a lingering cadence on the ear like the fabled 
song of the Dying Swan. Nevertheless, we 
are bluntly told by one of his posthumous 
critics “ that whether working in prose or in 
verse, Aytoun’s forte lay in farce.’ The same 
thing might have been said—substituting the 
word burlesque for farce, which must have been 
meant, we suspect—of Goithe or of Shakspeare, 
or of Walter Scott. But who would estimate the 
sum of Shakspeare’s intellectual power from a 
study of the clowns at Ophelia’s grave; or of 
Scott from the picture of Caleb Balderston, in 
| the “ Bride of Lammermoor ”’ Because Aytoun 
| wrote clever burlesques like the “ Massacre of 
'the Macpherson,” does it follow that he was 


| truthful and elevated poetry ? We think not. The 
| fact is, in our opinion, that Aytoun was so mnch 
‘of a true minstrel or troubadour that he had 
acquired the command of a varicty of instru- 
|ments. He could touch the chords of the harp; 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR FARADAY. 


Tue public have learnt with very general 
regret that Professor Faraday is dead. 

Michael Faraday was born in 1791, in the parish 
of Newington, Surrey, and was entirely a self- 
made man. After being instructed in the mere 
rudiments of knowledge he was apprenticed to 
a bookseller and bookbinder, and continued to 
work at his trade till 1812. During this early 
period of his life, however, he showed the bent 
of his genius; for in the intervals of his em- 
ployment, he not only read with avidity such 
works on science as fell in his way, but applied 
himself to the construction of electric and other 
machines. Having been present at some of the 
last lectures delivered by Sir H. Davy, Faraday 
wrote to him asking encouragement, and in- 
closing notes of the lectures. Sir H. Davy 
answered the request of the young aspirant 
promptly and kindly; and in 1813 he was ad- 
mitted into the Royal Institution as chemical 
assistant to Professor Brand. Faraday soon 
became the favourite pupil and friend of his 
patron, whom he accompanied in the autumn of 








the same year on a visit to France, Italy, 
| Switzerland, &c., returning to his place in the 
| Royal Institution in 1815. In 1820, Faraday 
| discovered the chlorides of carbon, and, in the 
| year following, the mutual rotation of a magnetic 
| pole and an electric current; in 1823, the con- 
| densation of gases; in 1831 and following years, 
| the development of the induction of electric 
'currents and the evolution of electricity from 
|magnetism. The establishment of the principle 
| of definite electrolytic action, the discovery of 
| diamagnetism, and the influence of magnetism 
upon light, obtained for him in 1846 the Rum- 
ford medal! and that of the Royal Society. In 
1847 he announced the magnetic character of 
oxygen and the magnetic relations of flame and 
ases. 

In 1835 Mr. Faraday received a pension of 
3001. a year from Lord Melbourne’s Government. 
In the following year he was appointed scientific 
adviser on lights to the Trinity House, and was 
subsequently nominated to a similar post under 
the Board of Trade. He was chemical lecturer 
from 1829 to 1842 to the cadets of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. In 1825 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and in 
1832 the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws was conferred on him by the University of 

Oxford. He was a knight of the Prussian order 
of merit, of the Italian order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus, and one of the eight foreign associates 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
In 1855 he was nominated an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1863 he was made an 
associate of the Paris Academy of Medicine. 

Although the late professor chiefly confined 
himself to experimental researches, there are 
theoretical views thrown out with regard to 
static induction, atmospheric electricity, the 
lines of force, both representative and physical, 
which are well worthy of consideration. His 


® bd 2 ] TY " 717° iV). “] > . | s 
somewhat to my surprise, evinced their approval | he could sound a reveille on the trumpet; he papers on the conservation of force, and on the 


of certain brilliant passages of the discourse by 
a lond and general clattering of their feet.” 
Col. Hamley obviously did not suppose, nor would 
our readers believe, that Aytoun’s students also 
exercised this “ privilege’ in expressing disappro- 
bation of the discourse; and sometimes, indeed, 
without any adequate motiveat all! “Lecturing,” 
adds the colonel, “ was a pleasure to him, and 
he did it well. But another portion of his 
duties must have been less congenial: I used to 
see his tables loaded for weeks together with the 
books in which the members of his class wrote 
their essays, and which he was at great pains to 
correct.” We really do not know how to add 
another word to this inestimable proof of 
Aytoun’s earnestness and assiduity as a teacher. 
And, to tell the truth, when we got to under- 
stand this department of his academical duties 
we did not think it necessary to seek for any 
other cause of his premature and untimely 
death. To correct the literary essays of three or 
four hundred Scotch students every year. Par- 
bleu! Even Julius Cesar Scaliger would have 
sunk under it. 

Aytoun’s knowledge of art, we may state, 
was great; and his taste, like that of all true 
lovers of external nature, was healthy and truth- 
ful. Writing from Homburg to Mr. J. Blackwood, 


in 1862,¢ respecting Noel Paton’s designs for 


the illustration of “ The Lays of the Cavaliers,” 








* In an able sketch which Mr, Martin has printed, 
. 175, el s¢ q- 
+ Quoted at p. 220, 


|had even acquired the art of playing on the 
| bagpipe. A poet whose forte lay in farce 
| would scarcely attempt to strike anything of a 
| higher tone in a Masons’ Lodge; yet here is the 
sort of lines he produced on one occasion,—a 
copy of which we read with admiration at the 
time, although they have not, as far as we know, 
been published. We have not space for more 
than a few stanzas :— 


“THE RAISING OF THE BEAUSEANT,” 


As recited by Prorrsson Aytoun, at a Festival of the 
Knights Templars of the Metropolitan Priory of Scot- 
land, 1862. 


Fling out the Temple banner as of old! 

Age hath not stain’d the whiteness of its fold, 

Nor marr'd the ruddy cross, Salvation’s sign. 

Once more we lift the sacred standard up— 
Companions, fill the cup— 

We pledge the Beauseant in this sparkling wine! 


Oh! what a valiant host have fought and bled 
Beneath that banner to the wind outspread, 
Since first it moved against the infidel ! 
Who knows not how it waved on Salem’s towers, 
When Acre, Ramla, Nazareth, were ours, 

And at Tiberias fell ? 


Fell with the knights who bore it to the field, 
When foulest treason broke the Christian shield, 
And bade the Turkish crescent-sign advance !— 
Fell but to rise again with triple pride, 

When, bounding o’er the tide, 
The armies came of England and of France! 


And who is he, the leader of that band, 

Who first sets foot upon the Holy Land ? 

Move on, unrivall’d champion that thou art! — 

Shoat, brethren, shout! aloft eer banners fling— 

’Tis he, the Christian’s hope, the island king— 
Richard, the Lion-heart ! 





| division of gold and other metals, are amon-st 
|his latest productions. It is in connexion with 
electricity, and its relations with almost all! 
physical, chemical, and physiological phenomena 
that his fame will principally depend. He was 
the best lecturer that was ever listened to. 





FROM PARIS. 


Art Notre-Dame a portion of the constructions 
in planks, forming the moulding «teliers, has dis- 
appeared, and on the spot, south of the cathe- 
dral, a new sacristy is being erected, the style of 
which will harmonize with the church. The 
door-hangings of the lateral porches of the Virgin 
and of St. Anne on the western facade of the 
cathedral are very curious examples of the iron- 
work of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
According to an old tradition, this ironwork was 
the handiwork of no less a personage than the 
demon himself, who associated himself and made 
a pact with a workman of the name of Biscornet, 
charged with this work, which was above his 
means to complete. All the resources of the 
devil failed to finish the iron-work of the 
central door through which the Eucharist is car- 
ried on days of solemnity. The task of comple- 
tion remained for a modern artist, and a fine 
piece of ornamental. iron-work is being put in 
place, executed by M. Boulanger, under the 
direction of M. Viollet-le-Duc. In the interior 











of the church the works of restoration undertaken 
a 
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more than twenty years ago, have been con- 
tinued almost without intermission, and the last 
finishing touch is being given to the restoration 
of the screen, of stone, adorned with figures, 
enclosing exteriorly the choir of the church. 
This long series of sculptures, executed in a great 
portion by Maitre Jean Ravy, who was mason of 
Notre-Dame during twenty-six years, was com- 
pleted in 1351 by Jean de Bouteiller, as appears 
by an ancient inscription placed at the end of 
the screen due to the chisel of these sculptors. 

The new Gothic porch of the church of St. 
Laurent, now quite terminated, has been stripped 
of its scaffolding, and now appears in all its 
architectural splendour. The new fagade has 
two open-work gables 30 métres high, and the 
whole is surmounted by a wooden spire, covered 
with lead, the edges of which are gilt, so that 
it bears some resemblance to that of the Sainte- 
Chapelle. It is decorated with the figures of 
the twelve apostles, as large as life, which pro- 
tect the dais pertaining to the florid Gothic 
style; six great counterforts, terminated by 
pinnacles, relieve the pressure of the arches of 
the vaulted roof. The summit of spire is 147 ft. 
7 in. above the ground. 

The new reading-room of the Imperial Library 
is now completely finished; it is occupied by 
sixteen rows of tables. At the extremity, in a 
large and magnificent hemicycle, ornamented 
with ecaryatides, is the bureau of the guardians, 
attendants, &c. At the end of this is a large 
semicircular-headed doorway, with two doors, 
leading to the library, properly so called, which 
is of iron open-work, and five stories high. An 
ingenious contrivance is provided for ascending 
and descending with the books. The whole is 
heated by hypocausts. Nothing now remains to 
be done but the placing and classifying of the 
books, and for this purpose three hundred sub- 
officers and soldiers are employed to aid the 
employés of the library. 

A New Invention.—The “ Parisian” stereo- 
scope is constructed by M. Marinier, so as to 
show stereoscopic views and those of 16 centi- 
métres magnified by a glass placed on a third 
aperture. This stereoscope can contain an 
indefinite number of slides, and the mechanism 
which effects the changes is of the simplest 
description. Each card, after having been 
introduced into one of the upper slits, according 
to its size, rests upon a small balance, which 
becomes moveable by pressing downwards a 
button placed on the right side of the instru- 
ment. The views fall flat at the bottom of the 
box, where they remain one over the other, 
until, in withdrawing them by a door situated 


Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, New Cavendish-street, 
Portland-place, London. 

Mr. Thomas Worthington, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester; and 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury-square, London. 

We have given the names‘alphabetically and 
not in the order of the mottoes. 








WORKHOUSE FOR ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE 
FIELDS COMPETITION. 


Ir will be remembered that six architects were 
invited by the Board of Guardians to submit de- 
signs for a workhouse about to be erected at 
Wimbledon, for 400 old men and women, each 
competitor receiving 50 guineas.* A general 
idea of the plan desired was given to them by 
the clerk to the guardians, consisting of an 
annular building, with dormitories, wards, and 
other apartments radiating from it all round. 
As was mentioned in our notice of the designs 
that were sent in, Mr. Frederick Marrable was 
the only one of the competitors who had really 
carried out this idea. 

It seems that the guardians were not suf- 
ficiently satisfied with any one of the designs 
submitted to adopt it; and, moreover, had be- 
come aware that by confining the building to 
one end of the plot of land belonging to them, they 
would be able to let a valuable frontage for 
building on, and so materially lessen the cost to 
the parish. They accordingly, after allowing the 
competing architects to examine each other’s 
designs, invited them to send in revised 





plans. 

Regarding alone the great object of a competi- 
tion, which is, to obtain the best possible building 
for the purpose in view, this proceeding, speaking 
in the abstract, is a good one. But when to this 
is added, as of course it should be, the question 
of perfect fairness to the competitors, it is, at 
least, open to discussion. In the present case, 





however, so far as we know, the course pursued 
has the concurrence of the competitors. Mr. 
Marrable adheres to the suggested plan, but has 
materially improved his version of it by clearing 
away attached buildings; and this he might do 
with advantage to a still greater extent, so as to 
get windows on both sides of his radiating 
wards. The expediency of giving a circular, or 





even polygonal form, to a building, in the 
|construction of which economic. principles 


underneath the three eye-holes, the slides are | should govern, may be doubtful; but this, as 
seen one after the other, and a great number can | we understand it, was the outline prescribed, and 
thus successively be brought under notice. There | a competitor should certianly not be damaged by 
are two models of this stereoscope, one for the | adherence to conditions. Two of the compe- 


stereoscopic vision only, with two glasses; the 
other with a third glass over the two others. To 
view the stereoscopic slides, all that is necessary 
is to introduce them into the slit nearest the eye. 








MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


THE committee reported to the Council, on 
Wednesday morning last, that, after frequent 
deliberations among themselves, they had called 
in Mr. George Godwin, architect, to assist them 
with his professional opinion of the several 
designs, and the result was that this gentle- 
man’s choice agreed in the main with that 
which the committee had themselves arrived 
at. They, therefore, recommended that the 
authors of the designs bearing the follow- 
ing mottoes and devices be invited to send in 
designs for the second competition, each receiv- 
ing, as , 3007., with the exception of 
the author of the design selected for execution :— 
St. Michael; “Ring out the old, ring in the 
new ;” A circle within a ring; ‘Time tryeth 
Truth ;” “ Polyanthus ;” “ Municipal;” Three 
Hebrew characters ; and “ Au bon Droit.” 

The Council unanimously adopted the report 
of the Committee. 

After the resolution had been passed, the 
Mayor opened the letters containing the names 
of the successful competitors, and announced 
them to the Council, as follows :— 

Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, Buckingham-street, 
Strand, London. 

Mr. William Lee, Cornhill, London. 

Mr. Edward Salomons, King-street, Man- 
chester. 

Mr. John O. Scott, Spring-gardens, London. 


| titors, Mr. H. M. Burton and Mr. H. R. Cotton, 
have coalesced, and, in addition to revised 
versions of their original plans, have sent in 
jointly an entirely fresh design, wherein the 
main building is a parallelogram, having an 
internal open area, 90 ft. by 60 ft., with three 
pavilions projecting at right angles from each of 
the longer sides. From the entrance in the 
central building, corridors communicate on the 
right to the side of the building devoted to 
women, and on the left to that for the men. At 
each of the four angles of the parallelogram is 
placed a staircase, with stone stairs; the stair- 
cases being carried up as towers, and holding 
water-cisterns. It is not unlikely that the 
decision will rest between these gentlemen and 
Mr. Marrable. We again, however, advise the 
Board to take professional assistance in making 
the selection, and to look carefully to the “ Con- 
ditions” under which the designs were prepared. 








NEW OFFICES, POPLAR 3 DISTRICT. 
COMPETITION. 


Ar the last meeting of the Board the letters 
accompanying the selected designs were opened, 
and it was found that “Circinus” was from 
Mr. W. A. Hills, architect and surveyor, Bow; 
“ Octagon,” Mr. A. Harston, Hast India-road, 
Poplar ; “ Cives,” Mr. C. A. Wilson, Bow. ’ 

According to the report in the Tower Hamlets 
Ezpress,—Mr. Blott said he was quite surprised 
to hear that “Circinus” did not belong to Mr. 
Fletcher, who had been spoken of as the suc- 
cessful candidate in that room. He believed the 
Board had done quite right in selecting the plan 


they had done, and he was satisfied they would 
find Mr. Hills’s building well adapted for their 
M fir. Rugg: ‘Whom aia 

. Rugg: om ou vote 
Fletcher or Mr. Hills? - > ar? i 

Mr. Blott: Mr. Fletcher ! 

A correspondent writes,—“ Rumour was 
little wrong; Mr. Hills, late assistant-surveyee 
is now in partnership with Mr. Fletcher the 
recently resigned surveyor. In your number for 
June 1 (p. 397) is a letter signed “ B,” wherein 
the actual result is pointed to as probable, The 
writer asks the Poplar Board how the competition 
is to be decided, and says,— 

“T hear that the i i 
the peak enaiahaned ae nae r to be s compa 
and now, probably enough, we shall find the fatur, 
assistant surveyor has a ger in the pie. If the mem. 
bee rrr ee ee re 
ask for other designs?" * surveyors, why 


Putting out of sight these questionable compli. 
cations, we feel forced to reiterate our assertion 
made after examining the drawings (p. 602, ante) 
that the design by “ Circinus” is abomi 
ugly, and to urge the Board to pause before 
perpetuate it,—we might say perpetrate it,—in 
brick and stone. If the Board will not take 
advice, the ratepayers, before it is too late, 
should look to it. 








WORKSOP NEW CHURCH COMPETITION, 


Forty-THREE designs were sent in for this 


church. That by Messrs. Clarke & Son, of _ 


Nottingham, was chosen, and they have received 
instructions to carry out the works. 








SOUTH HAYLING: COMPETITION. 


In reply to offer of three premiums (1001, 501, 
and 251.), for laying out 200 acres of land at 
South Hayling, thirty-three designs have been 
sentin. Mr. F. Fuller, by whom the premiums 
are offered, has adopted the expedient of making 
the competitors the judges; each competitor 
having three votes. They are to meet (this) 
Saturday, at Hayling, for the purpose. We shall 
be anxious to hear the result. It is another 
“leap in the dark.” 








BRONZES. 


CLASSIFIED lists of photographs taken for the 
Department of Sciénce and Art, and which are 
purchasable, are being published in a cheap 
form, under different headings.* Hach subject 
is prefaced with some introductory observations. 
Thus, under the head of Bronzes :— 

Theart of casting in bronze is of great antiquity; 
it is stated to have been practised by the Eastern 
nations long prior to its introduction into 
Europe. The Chinese historians say that Ya, 
who was associated on the throne with Chun, 
2,200 years before the Christian era, caused nine 
brass vases to be cast, upon each of which he 
had engraved the map and description of the 
nine provinces of the empire. That the art was 
much practised by the ancient Greeks 
Romans, and that they attained to the greatest 
perfection in it, is well proved by the celebrated 
monuments of their work which remain. The 
finest collection of ancient bronzes is at Naples: 
among the specimens there ars some 
the very curious manner in which the ringlets of 
hair, worked separately, were fastened on ; many 
of them are the size of life. Bronze casting 
Greece seems to have reached its perfection 
about the time of Alexander the Great (330 B.C.). 
The accounts given of the works executed about 
that time almost exceed belief. After Lysippt’ 
the favourite sculptor of Alexander, who exe 
cuted, according to Pliny, above 600 works,—the 
art began to decline in that country. — ter 
of the ancients was still preserved in Italy 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and many ™ 
portant works in bronze casting are recorded 88 
having been achieved by them at that early periot 
In France, Germany, and England objects 
in bronze have also been discovered in the tombs 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. . 
the three following centuries this art ee 


have declined and been little practised ia 
cD 








- 


* Bee p. 367, ante. 





* Arundel Society, Bond-street. 
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es 
Western countries, for we read of no great works 
being produced by it until the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when it was revived in Ger- 
many under St. Bernard, Bishop of Hildesheim, 
who had the gates of his church cast in bronze, 
and who erected in the year 1022 on the space 
in front of it a bronze colamn about 15 ft. high, 
ornamented with bas-reliefs ascending spirally 
from the base, depicting the life of Christ, in 
ight groups. 
ee ho vevieabel this art was of a still 
r period, the earliest evidence of it being the 
3 of the church of St. Denis, which were 
cast in bronze under the direction of the Abbot 
Suger in 1140, and were enriched with bas- 
reliefs illustrating Christ’s Passion and Resur- 
jon. 
i“ furnishes no important evidences of the 
revival of bronze casting prior to the end of the 
twelfth century, when Bonano produced the 
pronze gates of the cathedral of Pisa, and soon 
after those of St. Martin of Lucca; the large 
gates of the cathedral of Monreale were also 
executed by him, and bear his name inscribed 
on them. ; pati , 

Many of the objects used in religious services 
in Germany, France, and Italy, were made in 
pronze during the twelfth century, such as 
candlesticks, candelabra, baptismal fonts, and 
some of the vessels for the altar. Important 

imens of the work of this period are still to 
be seen in the different churches. 

The Medizval- and Renaissance periods also 
produced for the same purposes numerous speci- 
mens of bronze casting ; but as these pieces were 
always more or less enriched with precious 
materials, they belong more especially to the 
goldsmith’s art. 

Italy possessed in the sixteenth century a 
great number of celebrated artists, who designed 
and executed with incredible rapi statues, 
groups, monuments, and fountains im marble 
and in bronze. There were many also who re- 
produced in bronze, miniature bas-reliefs and 
statuettes, either from the antique or from the 
works of contemporary masters. Florence was 
most renowned for these works. The pupils of 
John of Bologna reproduced, in bronze, statuettes 
of the numerous works of their master. Many of 
these beautiful statuettes and fine bas-reliefs are 
found in the collections of the present day, and 
are much sought for by amateurs. These artists 
did not disdain to employ their talents on the 
improvement and decoration of objects of ordi- 
nary domestic use; in the museums and private 
collections of the present day there are many 
beautiful specimens of their work, such as candle- 
sticks, fire-dogs, knockers and handles for doors, 
— &c., which are justly valued as objects 
of art. 

The photographs named in the catalogue are 
mostly from works of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, selected from the collection in the 
Sonth Kensington Museum, and from specimens 
lent for exhibition by private collectors. 








SINGLE-SPAN CHURCHES. 


Ove of our former numbers contains a 
description of two very remarkable churches at 
Angers, and we promised our readers that we 
would continue the subject. We now fulfil our 
promise by giving an account of the cathedral 
im that ancient city, to which we append 
& few observations upon single-span churches, 
Which, it is hoped, will not be without 
interest, 

The Cathedral of Angers is dedicated to St. 
Martin, and is a building of the latter portion of 
the twelfth century, with additions of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It has the 
peculiarity of being one of the very few eathe- 
drals in Europewhich are built in onesingle span, 
and is without aisles either to the nave, choir, 
or transepts. The nave consists of three bays, 
each of which om plan forms a square of 52 ft. ; 
a fourth bay of the same dimensions forms the 
Janction of nave and transept: each transept 
. one square bay, as is also the choir, which 
(epee ty by a large round apse. At the 
i. — are two fine First Pointed towers, with 
a ong belfry windows in each face. These 
sol well-designed fourteenth century spires, 
> ae in outline remind one of St. Mary’s 

Seta Osta. hic interior of this cathe- 

y noble and majestic: the 
ne supporting the vaulting give at 
Srandeur that is rarely to be met with, and the 


arches between them convey an idea of vast 





strength and solidity, while the finely-propor- 
tioned windows above give an elégance and 
beauty to the whole design which at once 
relieve it from heaviness or squatness. A kind 
of triforium or gallery is carried round’ the 
church, supported upon boldly-carved corbels. 
The foliage of the capitals is exceedingly elegant, 
and most of the windows are filled with very 
early stained glass. The “ Dog-tooth” is very 
uncommon in France, but we find it here used 
sparingly and with good effect. Another singu- 
larity is observable in the mouldings. The large 
beads do "not run down on to the abaci of the 
capitals, but are stopped upon small bases about 
a foot above them. We shall now leave Angers 
and proceed to make a few remarks upon other 
churches of the same kind. 

Le Mans is justly celebrated for its superb 
cathedral, certainly one of the finest in France ; 
but it possesses another church, which is, 
perhaps, even more interesting to the anti- 
quary. This church is known under the 
singular ation of “Notre Dame de la 
Codture,” some have supposed to be a 
corruption of the words “ De Cultura Dei.” 
The dedication is very remarkable, and is not, to 
the best of our knowledge, to be met with else- 
where. 

The church is a building of mixed dates. 
The earliest portion is the choir, the arches of 
which are circular and very much stilted ; they 
are supported upon very massive round columns 
with square caps; the arches are entirely with- 
out mouldings. The nave is late twelfth-century 
work, and bears so strong a resemblance to that 
of the cathedral at Angers that one is led to 
believe them to be the work of the same archi- 
tect ; this nave, however, is very much 


than that of Angers, as the squares of each 
compartment are only 36 ft. instead of 52 ft. 
The detail is also less refined; and the way in 
which the great blank arch cuts into the 
triforium cornice is clumsy; the windows, 
although far more elaborate than those at 
Angers, fail to give the bui that effect of 


building 

elegance which is so noticeable in the latter 
church. The chancel, or choir, is chiefly Harly 
Romanesque; but the clearstory, which is 
exceedingly lofty and fine, is later in the style; 
the triforium gallery or balcony is similar to the 
nave; large fourteenth-century windows have 
been inserted into the clearstory ; the ambulatory 
or aisle round the apse, or, as the French call it, 
the chevet, is evidently very Early Romanesque, 
and the three chapels which open into it are 
remarkable specimens of the architecture of that 
date. 

The west front is a very striking composi- 
tion,—two square towers project from the face 
of the west end of the nave, so that their eastern 
sides alone are engaged to the church; a nar- 
thex or open porch with one bold arch connects 
the lower portions of the towers, through which 
is seen a splendid though much mutilated western 
doorway. This sarthex forms a kind of external 
gallery; the west window of the nave is seen 
above the narthex, and is a most beautiful 
example of fourteenth - century tracery. The 
towers are only carried up one story above the 
walls of the nave, and are capped with temporary 
pyramidal roofs ; the middle story of each tower 
has a large open arch in each face, showing a 
vaulted space: the effect is very striking; there 
are doorways in each tower, but they do not lead 
into the church. 

Other single-span churches are to be found at 
Angouléme and Alby. The cathedral of the 
latter place is probably the largest church under 
one roof in existence; it is over 300 ft. long, 
about 60 ft. clear span from wall to wall inter- 
nally, and 100 ft. to the erown of the vaulting ; 
which is, perhaps, the beldest ever constructed 
during the Middle Ages, beth on account of its 
vast size and the selidity efits construction. It 
is built of solid brickwork, 2 ft. thick ; the ribs 
are of stone, and are four times the size 
of those used in the roofs of ordinary cathedrals. 
As, however, this church has been most ad- 
mirably described and illustrated by Mr. King, 
we shall not enter into any detailed account 
of it. 

The nave of the abbey church of St. Martin 
des Champs is a singular and early example of a 
one-span nave; it is said to be by the same 
architect as La Sainte Chapelle. The detail is 
good but simple; the span is about 40 ft.; the 
roof is wagon-formed, and of wood; the choir, 
which is earlier, has aisles. 

In England, the widest single-span church is 
Trinity Church, at Ely, which originally formed 
the Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral. The clear 


span is 47 ft., the length 100 ft.; it is vaulted 
in stone, and is one of the most superb examples 
of Late Decorated work in the country. The 
Church of New Monkton, St. Mary’s, near York, 
is a good example of a nave of one span. The 
style is fine Early English. In Belgium a few 
examples of single-span churches are to be found ; 
they are not, however of an earlier date than 
the fourteenth century, and belong, or have 
belonged, to the Franciscans and Dominjcans. 
The church of the Dominicans at Ghent is a fine 
example. The buttresses are inside the building, 
and the spaces between them form a row of 
chapels on each side of the nave. The roof is 
of wood. The style is late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century. In Germany, single-span 
churches are more frequently to be met with ; 
they are not, however, generally of an early 
date, and have, in nearly every every instance, 
belonged, to mendicant orders. The Franciscan 
church at Dettelbach, near Wurzburg, is a good 
example. This church is vaulted in stone. The 
span is about 45 ft. The Pilgrimage Church at 
Volkach, in Bavaria, is in one span, with a flat 
wooden roof. The effect is very ugly. The 
same arrangement occurs at the very remarkable 
church of Dettwang, near Rothenburg, where 
the nave is exactly square. At the east end of 
the nave is a rood screen, filling up the entire 
end of the nave with three arched bays, each 
vaulted, two of which form chapels, and contain 
ancient altars, and the centre opens into the 
chancel, which is vaulted. The church of St. 
Mary at Rothenburg, and St. Wolfgang, in the 
same town, are fine specimens of single-span 
churches; both are finely vaulted, and are 
fifteenth-century works. The church of St. Paul 
at Worms is a very early example of a single- 
span nave. The old roof, however, does not 
exist. The style is very early Romanesque. 
The Franciscan church at Boppard, the Car- 
melite church of Hunwelspfort, the Dominican 
church at Zell, near Wurzburg, are late examples 
of single-span churches. 

Several churches of this description exist in 
Spain; but they have been so thoroughly 
stadied and described by Mr. Street, that we 
cannot do better than refer our readers to his 
work. In Italy, sing churches are far 
from uncommon. The churches of the Eremitani 
at Padua, St. Fermo Maggiore, and St. Francis 
at Assisi, are good examples. The latter church 
is vaulted ; the two former have boarded roofs. 
These churches are works of the latter portion 
of the thirteenth century. 

Several modern attempts to revive this form 
of church have been made, but few have proved 
successful: and we believe the reason the 
almost universal failure im this form of church 
isthe absence of A church 
seems to demand a roof, either in wood 
or stone; without this important feature it looks 
like a large hall. This is strongly apparent in 
Mr. Hansom’s new R.C. church of St. Walburger 
at Preston, which looks exactly like a repro- 
duction of Westminster Hall. 

The illustrations are from sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. G. Goldie. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Interior of nave, Angers Cathedral. 
2. Interior of nave, Notre Dame de la Coiture, at 
Le Mans. 








MARCH NBW CEMETERY, IN THE ISLE 
OF ELY, CAMBRIDGE. 


TuHIs new eemetery is situated on the east side 
of the Elm-road, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the town, and eccupies an area of about six 
acres. The two mortuary chapels, fourteenth 
century in style, are $2 ft. by 15 ft. within the 
walls of each chapel, and have a small vestry 
attached to each. The chapels are connected by 
eee ee ae 

The walls of all the buildings are of hammer- 
dressed wall stone, laid in “random” courses, 
and tuck-pointed in black mortar. The wall 
stone is from the Warmsworth Quarries, in 
Yorkshire ; the tracery and all the other stone- 
work is of polished Ancaster stone. 

Mr. G. W. Stephenson (late of the Town-hall, 
Liverpool), engineer to the local Board of Health, 
is architect to the Burial Board, and laid 
out and planted the groumds. Messrs. Bread- 
hurst & Dearing, of March, were the con- 
tractors for chapels, lodge, &c., at the sum of 
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THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


Ir will be well worth a visit to the beautiful 
of Carmansville and Manhattanville to 
take a peep at the works which are being carried 
on there under the Croton Board, so as to have 
the water from their aqueduct conducted to all 
the places of importance in the north part of 
the city, and to every district where the popula- 
tion guarantees the requisite expenditure. We 
get some few particulars from the New York 
Herald. ‘The preparations for erecting the 
ine-house and boilers will soon be perfected ; 
and the Croton Board is, through their engineer, 
ushing on the work well. 

The engine-house will convey water to the 

+ tower, and through that medium to all 
the highest points of the north end of the city. 
Messrs. Brown & Witherall, in erecting this 
tower, feel confident of giving every satisfaction. 
From the tower water can be forced to Washing- 
ton Heights, Fort Washington, and all the other 

laces in the district where it is necessary to 
send it. The water will be heaved between 
300 ft. and 400 ft. from the engine-house to the 
tower. This will be a work of much importance 
to the public comfort. There will be two new 
te-houses, the one at the east and the other at 
the west end of the reservoir. They will be 
erected by Messrs. Roach & Jenkins, the builders 
of the reservoir. The gate-houses will be plain 
and substantial. 

The inside walls of the reservoir have been 
commenced, and are being constructed with 
solid stone and cement. Captain Edick super- 
intends this as well as the general work. The 
machinist, the mason, the carpenter, the blaster 
of rocks, the hewer of wood, and the drawer of 
water, are all working like so many honest men 
to finish this beautiful improvement to the city 
of New York. The inside wall of the reservoir, 
called the slope wall, will be very strong, and 
those who have seen it state that it is the best 
of the kind ever built in the State or United 
States. When the reservoir is finished, the gate- 
houses built, and the tower in complete working 
order, then the Croton Board will have done 
their duty to the north end of the city. 








WINDOW GARDENING. 


Winpow gardens assume many forms, but we 
seldom see plants grown or displayed in windows 
in 8 thoroughly satisfactory manner. Usually 
the display cousists of plants in pots, and that 
is better than nothing, if the plants are good; 
but the appearance of the pots is not pleasing. 
The Gardener's Magazine has some remarks on 
the subject of window gardening, from which we 
may glean a few suggestions. 

Those who are familiar with the western parts 
of London must have noticed of late the increase 
of an elegant form of window garden, consisting 
of a glass case projecting beyond the plane of 
the window-sashes—a sort of vertical bow- 
window constituting the lower sashes; and in 
these groups of plants are seen at all seasons of 
the year. There are some charming examples 
of these window gardens attached to the win- 
dows of mansions in Piccadiliy, Cavendish-square, 
and other districts, where the residents are 
mostly wealthy persons. 

-The great difficulty with many persons who 
see and desire such things as these is to obtain 
them. If a tradesman be called in and in- 
structed, there is always a risk that a mistake 
will be made in some part of the affair, and that 
*high price will be charged for work occasion- 
ing to all parties very much trouble, and which 
Will be quite useless when done. Those who 
have apes in the mannfacture of fern-cases, 
‘quaria, and heating apparatus, employing per- 
sons not practised in such things, will quite ap- 
Preciate the importance of being enabled to 
purchase window gardens of the kind just de- 
‘cribed from a maker who understands all 

requirements of the case, and who studied 
business from a horticultural as well 
% from an artistic point of view. Given 
® simple idea of this sort, and a skilful manu- 
fcturer will soon vary it to suit many tastes 
and circumstances. speaking, the 
inner and outer sill are made avail- 
able to give considerable breadth to these cases ; 
18 to say, breadth at right angles to the wall 

Which the window is set, withont any 
Projection beyond the line of the wall than is 
— with safety and convenience. The 

¢r sash perhaps is removed, and a plant-case 


takes its place. In many parts of great towns 
it is necessary to exclude the view of the street, 
no less for the privacy of the inmates than their 
protection from absolute offence and annoyance. 
The ordinary means of accomplishing this is to 
“ frost” the glass with an alkaline salt, or to put 
on a thin coat of paint, or to employ embossed 
glass. But a plant-case accomplishes the same, 
and more agreeably and quite as effectually, and 
renders the house cheerful within and elegant 
without. Where the embellishment of the inte- 
rior is the matter of highest importance, an 
aquarium can be fitted to the inner side below 
the level of the sill, and in this case exterior 
embellishment is possible by forming a bank of 
ferns on a miniature rockery above the water. 
A slab of slate is the best foundation, and it 


should be pierced for drainage where plants are 


grown. A depth of 4 in. to 6 in. will usually 
be found sufficient for the small plants that are 
best adapted for such cases. But in a window 
of ordinary dimensions a depth of 9 in. for soil 
could be obtained without difficulty, and an 
elegant moulding on both sides of the case 
suffices to hide pots and soil from view. 

A few years ago was produced a useful form of 
open boxes for windows. These were made in 
every variety of style imaginable, some having 
rustic work in front, others with architectural 
fronts to harmonise with stone and stuccoed 
walls. The glass cases are of course to be pre- 
ferred, where a portion of the window can be 
permanently given up to them, as in these a 
display of beautiful vegetation can be secured 
without difficulty the whole year round; for in 
the depth of winter the plants derive a consider- 
able degree of warmth from the room, and it is 
even possible to heat the cases in the same 
manner that some plant-cases are heated, by 
means of a boiler periodically filled with boiling 
water. Light and air are precious gifts, and no 
plant-cases should ever interfere with the free 
admission of two such health-giving agencies to 
dwelling-rooms ; but where the window plant- 
case can be adopted without interfering with 
light and_ ventilation, there can scarcely be a 
better way of increasing the elegant resources of 
town life. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUNDEE. 


THE opening meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held 
at Dundee on Wednesday evening last; but too 
close upon our time of going to press for us to say 
more than that the Duke of Buccleuch delivered 
the inaugural address. If first impressions are 
to be trusted, the local arrangements are infe- 
rior to those of previous meetings. When the 
train from London arrived at mid-day on Wed- 
nesday, with its passengers tired, travel-stained, 
and hungry, after some seventeen hours on the 
journey by day and night, the local secretaries 
were not to be found: moreover, the lodging - 
accommodation in the town is of very inferior 
character, and exorbitant in price. 








DESTRUCTION OF TITIAN’S ST. PETER 
MARTYR. 


By a fire which originated in the chapel of the 
Madonna del Rosario, of the Church of San 
Giovanni e Paolo, the irreparable loss of Titian’s 
celebrated picture titled “St. Peter, Martyr,” 
has occurred. This was one of Titian’s three 
grandest works,—the “ Assumption,” the “St. 
Peter, Martyr,” and the “Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
The Académie of Venice has the first; our Na- 
tional Gallery possesses the last. These two 
were painted in 1516, and were the work of his 
youth. Twelve years later, in 1528, in the ma- 
turity of his powers, Titian painted the “St. 
Peter, Martyr.” It has existed three hundred 
and thirty-nine years. There are copies, of 
course. One is in England, at the house of a 
private gentleman of Norfolk, according to the 
Morning Post, but considerably reduced in the 
proportions. 

Together with the Titian and the Bellini, 
Jacopo. Tintoretto’s “Virgin of the Rosary,” 
which stood over Marco Giustiani’s monument, 
was displaced to insure its safety, and has been 
consumed. The other pictures burnt are of in- 
finitely less importance. 

It has always been a matter of wonder that 
the, Venetians could consent to allow the principal 
glories of their city to remain scattered among 





the various churches at the mercy of the thousand 








mishaps daily and nightly threatening them from 
the carelessness of those old men and women to 
whom the places are entrusted. For many years 
the council of the municipality have been con- 
sidering the advisability of the measure of re- 
moving all the great pictures of the Académie. 
It seems, moreover, that it had just been decided 
to carry it into action. 

The Prefect of Venice, at all events, accordin 
to the local Gazette, has requested the President 
the Academy of Fine Arts to properly advise upon 
suitable means for preserving from accident the 
objects of art which are in the churches, and par- 
ticularly in those in which clergy who had be- 
longed to the suppressed religious corporations 
perform the services. 








MONUMENTAL. 


On Monday last there was great rejoicing in 
the beautiful village of Dunchurch, a few miles 
from Rugby, where a statue of the late Lord 
John Scott was inaugurated by his brother, the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The statue is the work of 
Mr. Durham, A.R.A., and was subscribed for by 
the tenantry of Lord John. The statue, we are 
not surprised to hear, has obtained the entire 
approval of his family. 

In Eyam Churchyard a subscription monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of the 
late Mr. Wm. Wood, a native of the village, but 
more extensively known as the author of the 
“History of the Plague at Hyam,” “Tales and 
Traditions of the Peak,” and other literary pro- 
ductions. The design was selected from “Clarke's 
Sketches and Drawings of Sepulehral Monu- 
ments,” with a few alterations. The base, 4 ft. 
square, is composed of two courses, rusticated 
and pointed. The upper edge of the first tier is 
chamfered so as to unite with the square above, 
which is of less dimensions. On this is a hollow 
and round moulding, supporting a square pillar, 
polished, to receive inscriptions. Its four sides 
are enriched with tracery in the Perpendicular 
Gothic style. The panels formed by the arches 
are incised and sunk. The cornerspaces above 
the curves are filled in with trefoils and seraphs’ 
wings, pointed with the chisel. Over the pillar 
is a projecting cornice or dripstone, which will 
protect the inscriptions from the weather. 
Above are several receding parts, each member 
moulded in the Early English style. The whole is 
surmounted by a Grecian tazza vase, resting on 
an octagonal foot and stem, the swell carved and 
enriched with foliage in relief. The lip is deco- 
rated with laurel leaves, whose points overlap 
the edge and form a sort of Vandyke ornament 
round the rim. From base to summit the monu- 
ment measures 14 ft. Mr. John Bright, of 
Tideswell executed the design. 

A monument has been erected at Darlington 
as @ memorial of the late Rev. William Hogarth, 
D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham and 
Newcastle. The deceased bishop lived at Dar- 
lington for the greater part of his life, where he 
was much respected. The memorial is com- 
posed of four steps of polished Park Spring 
stone, which composes the basement, and from 
which rises an obelisk of polished granite, the 
plinth being in colour dark red, the base dark 
gray, surmounted with a gilt cross. The struc- 
ture stands about 31 ft. high. It is from the 
design of Mr. A. Pugin, of London, architect. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Priest- 
man, of Darlington. 

A monument to those sailors who perished in 
H.M.’s ship Bombay, which took fire, as will be 
recollected, on the coast of South America, has 
been executed by Mr. Brodie, of Edinburgh‘ 
R.8.A., for a church near the place where the 
event occurred. Ninety seamen and two officers 
perished on the occasion. The sculpture repre- 
sents the ship on fire, and the inseription records 
that, “By the steady discipline displayed by 
officers and men, the boats were hoisted out in 
the midst of the flames, and, by their means 
only, 524 out of 616 people then on board were 
saved.” 

The same artist has in his studio, according to 
the Scotsman, another piece of sculpture con- 
nected with a monument to be erected in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow in memory of the officers 
and men of the 7ilst Regiment who fell in the 
campaign of Eusofzai. The tale is told and the 
names are graven upon a marble slab. 

The Morny Statue at Deawville. — The 
statue of the late Duke de Morny has been 
inaugurated at Deanville, in presence of an 
immense crowd both from the surrounding dis- 
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tricts and from Paris. General Vaubert de 
Genlis, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, represented 
his Majesty at the ceremony, and the Prefect of 
the Calvados, M. Le Provost de Launay, was at 
their head. M. Boittelle, senator, gave the hand 
to the two youthful daughters of the Duke de 
Morny. Baron Haussmann, Prefect of the Seine, 
took his place upon the platform erected for the 
invited guests. Immediately upon the statue 
being uncovered, the Prefect of the Calvados 
delivered an address, in which he gave a sketch 
of the late duke’s career. : 











THE STAGE. 


Haymarket Theatre.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons has 
made a successful re-appearance as Rosalind in 
“ As You Like It.” The weakness with which the 
first scenes are gone through scarcely justifies 
the audience in expecting the graceful and 
effective acting shown later by Mrs. Siddons 
when in boy’s clothes. In the present dearth of 
female talent on the stage the appearance of so 
promising a young actress is an event of interest 
to all concerned in the welfare of the drama. 
Let us hope that injudicious friends may not by 
over-praise check those earnest endeavours to im- 
prove, which must be made by Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
if she would take a place as a great actress. 
We look forward with interest to her promised 
appearance in “ Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Howe 
was the Jacques: Orlando was played by Mr. 
Kendal, a young actor, who, if he improve his 
elocution and conquer certain tones in his voice, 
has a good future before him. There can be 
found no better Touchstone and Audrey than Mr. 
Compton and Mrs. Edward Fitzwilliam present ; 
and Mr. Walter Gordon gave more force to the 
elder brother than is always obtained. Mr. Buck- 
stone is wonderfully funny in the farce that 
follows the play,—‘ To Paris and Back for 51.” 

The Adelphi.—An exceptionally good perform- 
ance of the same charming play took place here 
on Wednesday evening for the benefit of Mr. 
Anson, the treasurer and something more. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Vezin played admirably 
Rosalind and Orlando, Mr. Sterling Jacques 
(much more really the “melancholy Jacques” 
than Mr. Howe’s version), Mr. Widdicomb Touch- 
stone, Miss E. Farren Audrey, and Mr. Addison 
Adam; Mr. William Harrison singing the songs 
that make the part of Amiens. The piece was 
applauded from beginning to end by a full house. 
Let us take the opportunity of mentioning with 
great admiration the acting of Mrs. Vezin in 
“‘ Masks and Faces” on a recent occasion at the 
Princess’s Theatre. 

The Princess’s.—Mr. Vining has opened with 
“The Streets of London,” himself playing Badger 
with his accustomed vigour, and this is to be 

succeeded in a week by “ Arrah na Pogue,” Mr. 
and Mrs. Boucicault sustaining their original 
parts. We hear, too, of a novelty in preparation. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Shefield.—Mr. Gomersall, builder and con- 
tractor, has been advertising for joiners, and 
another advertisement advises joiners to keep 
away from Sheffield. A dispute has arisen be- 
tween Mr. Gomersall and his joiners, as to 
making overtime at the work connected with 
alterations of the town-hall. In consequence 
twenty-two joiners have left work. Mr. (/omer- 
sall has on hand works connected with the 
erection of new premises at the corner of Fargate 
and Church-street. The dressed stones for this 
erection were lying at his yard, and during the 
night some persons got into the yard and 
broke or otherwise defaced a large part of these 
stones. Mr. Gomersall believes that the damage 
has been caused by the joiners on strike, and 
offers 201. reward for the discovery of the 
offenders.—In consequence of the ruling of 
Mr. Baron Pigott, and the decision of the jury 
in the recent action against the File Masters’ 
Association, the men who left Messrs. Turton & 
Son’s employ, by reason of their refusing to 
di @ non-unionist, have expressed their 
willingness to return to their work, and several 
of them have been reinstated in their former 
situations. The non-unionist still remains with 
the Messrs. Turton, but it is to be feared the 
poor fellow will not have a pleasant time of it 
with his fellow workmen.——A numerously 
attended special meeting of stone-masons has 
been held to consider the notorious “ resolu- 





tions” passed by the saw-grinders. It was 


unanimously resolved :— 


“ That this meeting has heard with the utmost horror 
and regret the frightful disclosures brought to light by the 
Commissioners ; and hereby expresses its abhorrence of 
the instigators and perpetrators of the diabolical deeds 
committed in the name of the union, and believes that 
such actions will be detrimental to the interest of their 
own union, and also to the interest of other unions 
throughout the country; and mages that all well-regulated 
unions will stand aloof from the Saw-grinders’ Union, 
which has not only brought disgrace on their own order, 
but done serious damage to the trade of the town by their 
unwise action in retaining Broadhead and Crookes as 
members of the union; and by their eeemgnd justifica- 
tion of the outrages they have done much to separate 
capital and labour.” 


On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the local Independent, 
for the attitude it had taken in the late con- 
troversies. 

Leeds.—A strike, which at one time threatened 
to prove a serious impediment to the progress of 
the extensive works at the new railway-station 
in Neville-street, now in course of erection, by 
Messrs. George Thompson & Co., the contractors 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, took 
place recently amongst the operative masons. 
Several of the foremen, who are non-unionists, 
were objectionable to the men on account of not 
being connected with their society, and the latter 
waited upon one of the members of the firm and 
demanded that they should either be compelled 
to join the union or be dismissed from the job, 
intimating, at the same time, that the whole of 
the masons would leave the works if this demand 
were not complied with. He was surprised at 
the suddenness of the demand, and desired the 
men to wait until the following morning, in 
order that he might take it into consideration ; 
but to this the men would not consent, and re- 
quired their immediate discharge. This he de- 
clined to comply with, and within ten or fifteen 
minutes afterwards the whole of the masons, of 
whom there were upwards of a hundred, stopped 
work, notwithstanding that they were receiving 
33s. a week wages, where the ordinary wages of 
the town are only 30s. Subsequently the men 
offered to resume work if their demands were 
acceded to, but the Messrs. Thompson steadily 
refused to do this, and the men who struck still 
remain out. The directors of the company at 
once granted an additional twelvemonth for the 
completion of the contract, and expressed their 
willingness to extend the time still further if it 
should be necessary. A large number of the men 
on strike have been replaced by non-unionists, 
and the contractors are sanguine that they will 
ere long be able to secure their full complement 
of hands. 

Harrogate.—The usual half-yearly meeting of 
the Yorkshire Association of Master Builders 
has been held here, under the presidency of 
Mr. Archibald Neill, the president for the past 
half-year. After the business of the meeting 
had been commenced, Mr. Fawcett, of Hudders- 
field, was elected president for the ensuing year ; 
Mr. Beanland, of Bradford, treasurer; and Mr, 
Longley, of Leeds, secretary. The report of the 
past half-year, which contained satisfactory ac- 
counts of the operations of all the local societies, 
and which alluded to the sittings of the Royal 
Commission, was read and adopted, after which 
there was some conversation on the question of 
architects making bills of quantities; and the 
meeting, after fixing upon Wakefield as the 
place for holding their meeting for the next half- 
year, separated. A dinner was held at the 
Dragon Hotel, at which Mr. Fawcett presided. 

Darlington.—As showing the opposition which 
is still manifested by some classes of workmen 
to the use of machinery in their trade, a story is 
told of what has happened to Mr. D. McDermid, 
an upholsterer, of Darlington. This gentleman, 
it seems, has invented a machine by which he 
proposes to save one-third of the usual amount 
of labour in paperhanging, and has taken out a 
patent for it.. He tried to get it introduced in 
London, but although the masters were favour- 
able to the design, the workmen were hostile, 
and either purposely spoilt the paper or refused 
to use the apparatus. He had been recom- 
mended to the chief of one large paperhanging 
firm, but he found that in repeated calls the 
gentleman could not be communicated with, as 
he was always out. He learnt some time after- 
wards, although he had repeatedly left cards for 
the principal, that that gentleman had never 
been permitted to hear of his invention; and 
when ultimately he did so he stated he could 
not adopt it because of the hostility of his men. 
In another instance he was civilly invited by 
some operative paperhangers to attend in a 





=— 
certain quarter and show them the machine 
This he did, when all he got for his paing was a 
heavy blow from the fist of one of the party oa 
a strong blackguarding. On leaving, one of the 
fellows followed him, and, pretending to be in 
dignant at the usage to which he had been sub, 
jected, persuaded him to go to another part of 
London to see a paperhanger, with whom he was 
induced to leave one of his machines, This wag 
another ruse, as he afterwards discovered, and 
the machine he left was totally destroyed 
Eventually he left London, not feeling himself 
safe there. Even in Darlington the union feel. 
ing has been manifested against the machine 
which, however, is in use by one or two 
firms. 

Manchester.—A Trades-Union Commission ig 
beng opened at Manchester in order to inquire 
“into any acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong” 
which are supposed to have originated or been 
promoted by trade organisations. 








TRADE-UNION LAW. 
THE Leeds plasterers have a rule that,— 


‘Providing any labourer, bricklayer, mason, or the like 
commence any job by lathing, or any other portion being 
a part of the business of a pei“ no member of this 
society will be allowed to work on the said job: any mem. 
ber breaking this rule will be fined 1/., and one month 
will be allowed to pey the fine, and if neglected will be 
liable to expulsion from this society.”’ 


The same rule, it is said, exists in the whole 
of the branch rules belonging to this same aggo. 
ciation. 

A witness before the late Commission states 
some curious instances of trade-union restrictive 
regulations, which lead one to anticipate some. 
thing like the Hindu caste stagnation at some 
future time amongst our own operatives if the 
present system continue to prevail. This witness 
says :— 


While I was wey in an arbitrsion case at Bolton 
last year, or at the commencement ox this year, I was 
told by a master of the name of Mr. Day, who is quite 
willing to come here and tell you the same, that during 
that same week some bricklayers had passed by one of his 
works and had heard some hammering of brickwork going 
on inside, and had looked inside, and had found a carpen- 
ter, whom he had sent to fix some joists, who was cutting 
the holes left in the brickwork to put the joists intosa 
little larger, and because he had allowed this carpenter to 
do that the bricklayers fined the master 2/., and the mas- 
ter paid the fine! Here is a case from Ashton-under-Lyne 
exactly similar, only I have this in the writing of the 
gentleman who was concerned :—Mr. George Colbeck, a 
joiner and builder of Ashton-under-Lyne, in December, 
1865, sent a joiner, a bricklayer, and two labourers to 
make some alterations in an inhabited house: a door was 
to be removed half the width of itself. The bricklayer 
built up the part requiring it. The joiner, having to 
stand idly by while this was doing, proceeded to pull out 
the tew bricks which hadto be removed. The bricklayer 
struck work and left the job. Some weeks aft 
Colbeck commenced a new job. A member of the Brick- 
layers’ Society went to his men and stopped them. Col- 
beck made inquiry why his works were eneee, and the 
men withdrawn without notice of any kind. He was in- 
formed that the bricklayers’ union had fined him 2/,, and 
all jobs at which Colbeck was employed would be stopped 
until he paid the fine. He remonstrated, but to no pur- 
pose. He had infringed their rules by permitting & 
joiner to pull out bricks, which must be done by a brick- 
we AY and must pay. The black mail was accordingly 
paid ! 

I have a case from a Mr. Murdy, a master plasterer 
in Nottingham. He says, ‘Two years ago a respectable 
man (who had formerly been in business as # bricklayer 
and terer, but who been reduced in circumstances 
to obtain his livelihood as a journeyman) came to me for 
employment. Feeling sorry for the man, and 
him in better days, I gave him employment. After he 
had been at work a few days, the trade unionists in my 
employ informed me that I must discharge this man, a 
they had passed a resolution ‘ that as he professed to bess 
much a bricklayer as a plasterer, he should not be 
to work as a plasterer, and he might go somew 
and work as a bricklayer.’ I remonstrated with them, bat 
to no purpose. The poor man tried all he could to retain 
his —— of employment with me. He offered to jon 
trade union, and me one of their body if they that 
allow him to work for his living; he pleaded to them or 
he had a wife and a large family dependent upon him . 
bread; but it wasofno use: they were determined that 
should throw himself out of work, or otherwise the w t 
body of men would strike against him. The result was, 
had = come to the understanding that he should lesvemy 
em ent,” . “ 

ng of Coventry, was restoring te. me 
church of Kenilworth, Pa’* of the old stonework h te 
be cleaned down and the j. xts raked out and pon 
That is work which in our part of the country (I ve ified 
Coventry myself) the bricklayers are specially q re 
for, because they have very great experience, ais 
masons very seldom have to do any such work as tha! 
our neighbourhood. He accordingly employed two then 
layers to do this work, and immediately he employed of 
the masons struck. He asked the masons w of 
them who were on the work could do the work as of 
the bricklayers were doing it, and, with the ¢ and 
one setter whom he happened to be employing spared, 
who was so occupied that time could not, Othe wotk 
there was not @ man on the ground who could beaker 
at all, because they had all been brought up 96 a 
hands and not as setters, and were not accustomed 
cordingly to the use of the trowel. 
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The following extract is no less ridiculous and 
amusing than those already given, though it 
relates to @ rather different point of the in- 


« Notice. —Any brother in the union apg to carry 
any a than the common number, which is eight bricks, 
be fined 1s., to be paid within one month, or remain 
out of benefit until such fine be paid; any member know- 
ing the same shall be fined the same sum unless he give 
the earliest information to the committee of management.” 
Chairman : What does “knowing the same” mean ?— 
It means to say knowing it of any other man. I should 
tell the committee that this “eight bricks” is a ridicu- 
Jously small number. At Liverpool the rule is twelve 
icks. 1 believe that the usual rule all over the country 
is ten bricks. I remember the case of a master who met 
one of his Irish labourers conrying up eight bricks on to 
the first floor of a house, and he said to him, “Hallo! 
what are you doing this for?” The man answered, 
“Well, sir, you know it is the rule.” ‘‘ No,” said the 
master, ‘it is only the first floor.” “Ah! but sir,” re- 
plied the man, “‘I am taking it up a three-story ladder.” 








THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 


In the new Act to amend the statute law as 
between master and servant there are twenty-six 
sections, carrying out the declaration of the pre- 
amble as to the expediency of altering “in some 

the existing enactments relative to the 
determination of questions arising between em- 
ployers and employed under contracts of service.” 
After a definition of the expressions used, in 
which the term “employed” is to include per- 
sons under age, there is a limitation and substi- 
tution for existing enactments contained in the 
first schedule annexed. Either side, employer 
or employed, can make complaint before a magi- 
strate and a summons be obtained, and in the 
event of non-attendance a warrant to follow, and 
where there is an intention to abscond security 
can be required for the appearance. Compensa- 
tion may be awarded for breach or non-perform- 
ance, or a fine not exceeding 201. may be 
imposed, and security may be required for the 
fulfilment of the contract. The money ordered 
may be recovered by distress, and in default of 
payment, with imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, without hard labour. There isa 
provision in this Act for “aggravated miscon- 
duct,’ contained in the following words :— 
“ Where, on the hearing of an information or com- 
plaint under this Act, it appears to the justices, 
magistrate, or sheriff that any injury inflicted on 
the person or property of the party complaining, 
or the misconduct, misdemeanonr, or ill-treat- 
ment complained of has been of an aggravated 
character, and that such injury, misconduct, 
misdemeanonr, or ill-treatment has not arisen or 
been committed in the bond fide exercise of a legal 
right exisiting or bond fide and reasonably sup- 
posed to exist, and, further, that any pecuniary 
Compensation or other remedy by this Act pro- 
vided will not meet the circumstances of the 
case, then the justices, magistrate, or sheriff 
may by warrant commit the party complained 
against to the common gaol or house of correc- 
tion within their or his jurisdiction, there to be 
(in the discretion of the justices, magistrate, or 
sheriff) imprisoned with or without hard labour 
for any term not exceeding three months.” The 
Act, which extends to the United Kingdom, is 
not to prevent proceedings by civil actions. It 
#8 to continue in force one year from the 20th of 
August and to the end of the then next session 
of Parliament, 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted for the week ending August 
7th, on 12,828 miles, to 834,1801., and for the 
nding week of last year, on 12,560 miles 
to 788,4301., showing an increase of 263 miles 
and of 45,7501. ~ 
A return moved for by Mr. Bazley has just 
issued of the amount of capital, in shares 
- by loans respectively, proposed to be raised 
the railway and other Bills brought before 
ent in the session of 1867, and the aggre- 
gate amount of such capitals and loans; together 
aon gross aggregate amount of similar re- 
for “e ao en and 1866. The return 
' uring the present year, the proposed 
bn was, by shares, 24,947,4471.; by loan, 
gate 828; total, 42,638,7751. The gross aggre- 
126, amount of a similar return for 1865, 
441,7081., and for 1866, 175,490,5461. 
Duke of Sutherland has used a private 


the first instance of a railway-carriage not the 
property of any railway company having been 
made use of. It is of the size that can 
be run with safety, and is luxuriously fitted up 
with three compartments and a roomy platform, 
covered, but open at the sides, which is sugges- 
tive of the comfort of a cigar in travelling. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s arith | state car- 
riages are connected by decorated bridges, and 
are furnished with chairs, ottomans, sofas, mir- 
rors, pictures, clocks, and chandeliers. There is 
a study, a bedroom, with two beds, a drawing- 
room, @ kitchen, a wine-cellar, and a conserva- 
tory. The Emperor can communicate by tele- 
graph with his suite in the other carriages. 

The Mont Cenis Summit Railway.—The line 
of railway which has been in the course of con- 
struction for the last eighteen months over this 
pass, and which follows in the main the great 
road of the First Napoleon, has been successfully 
traversed over its whole length of forty-eight 
miles by a locomotive engine. Mr. Fell’s system 
consists of the application of a central double- 
headed rail placed on its side in the middle of 
the way, and elevated about 14 in. above the 
ordinary rails. There are four horizontal driving 
wheels on the engine, under the control of the 
engine-driver, which can be made by pressure to 
grasp the central rail so as to utilize the whole 
power of the engine, and so enable it to work up 
incredible gradients without slipping. The 
carriages also have four horizontal wheels under- 
neath, which, with the central rail, form a com- 
plete safety-guard. In addition to the ordinary 
break there are breaks upon the central rail. 








ADVERTISING ARCHITECTS. 


WE have received from two or three quarters 
the most remarkable handbill of prices ever 
issued by a gentleman calling himself “ archi- 
tect and surveyor.” “TI think this will astonish 
you,” writes one correspondent : “‘ What next ?” 
It does astonish us; and in reply to the inquiry 
we say that nothing can go beyond it, in its way, 
but an offer of payment to be allowed to act as 
architect. How the gentleman proposes really to 
get paid for his time is best known to himself. He 
sets himself forth as an exhibitor, and his handbill 
is made to look as if he dated from the House of 
the Institute in Conduit-street ; but this is not 
the case. One of his items will serve to show 
his calibre :— 

“Plan of, and Report on any Delapidation 
[sic], the materials of which shall not exceed 
the value of 1,0001....11. 10s.”’ 

He will design a 2,0001. house for 31. 10s., and 
then make all the working and detail drawings, 
* including all levels, sections, plans of drains, 
&c.,” for a five-pound note in addition. He 
might fairly stipulate for a “ drop o’ beer” extra 
when the job is done to owner’s satisfaction. 








GAS. 


Tue Liverpool United Gas-light Company 
have declared their usual dividend of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year. The 
price of gas at present in Liverpool is 3s. in 
the borough and 8s. 4d, in the country districts. 
The Wolverhampton Town Council are in dis- 
pute with the local gas company on the subject 
of the supply of gas. The company having re- 


2s. 9d., desired the council to renew their con- 
tract for three years, paying the minimum price 
to ordinary consumers ; but to this the council 
object, having always hitherto, as large con- 
sumers, had it at 3d. per thousand less, and 
they demand it at 2s. 6d. The council have 
also been negotiating for a transfer of the works 
to themselves ; but the company ask for a bonus 
of 6,0401. on their total capital, making in all 
105,0001., and this is considered exorbitant. At 
a meeting of the council on Monday, Alderman 
Hawksford said works of sufficient magnitude to 
supply the town could be erected for 50,0001. A 
series of resolutions were adopted, authorising 
the continuance of negotiations, and requesting 
the company to light the lamps on their own 
terms till the lst of October. 

The Sunderland Gas Company’s directors re- 
commend a dividend of 9 per cent. per annum 
for the last year on the original capital stock, 
and 8} per cent. (the maximum) on recently 
created stock of the company. 


duced the price of their gas to a minimum of | i 


hill, Dudley, was announced by a placard to 
consider the following questions :—“ Shall we 
burn at the extortionate price it now is?” 
“Why pay 4s. 7d. for gas when it is sold at 
2s. 6d. in other towns?” The meeting was 
attended by about 180 persons, At a former 
meeting the secretary was requested to write to 
the directors of the Gas Company to inquire 
when they intended to reduce the price of gas, 
and what reduction they intended to make ; and 
to ask, on behalf of the consumers, that the price 
should be reduced to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 ft., the 
same as at Stourbridge. The replies of the 
directors, which were read, were to the effect 
that they were not prepared at present to fix 
any date for a reduction in the price of gas nor 
the rate of such reduction. It was resolved that 
the Gas Company should be allowed till the 25th 
of September to consider whether they would re- 
duce the price of gas, and that in the event of 
their not doing so the consumers present would 
cut off their entire supply. 

The Gloucester Gas Diiepiay liave declared 
dividends for the last half-year of 101. per cent. 
per annum upon Class A shares, and 7/. 10s. 
upon Class B shares, leaving 5511. 12s. 7d. to be 
carried over to the next half-year. 








NEWS FROM WALES. 


Tux Welsh Presbyterians have lately enlarged 
one of their chapels in Carnarvon, at a cost of 
2,3001. It has now a front of Penmaenmawr 
blue stone, all dressings being limestone. The 
portico in front is a structure of the Tuscan 
order. The building has a gallery on the three 
sides, and the whole will seat about 1,000 per- 
sons. The minister’s platform is constructed 
of pitch pine, French polished, at a cost of 1001., 
a gift of a lady belonging to the congregation, 
The edifice was opened in January last. Con- 
tractor, Mr. Evan Jones, Maen Coch. The other 
chapel, called Moriah, belonging to the same 
body, is now in course of re-construction, the 
whole of the interior being re-pewed in Meme! 
pine, varnished; platform, pitch pine, French 
polished ; a very ornamental panelled ceiling, 
and a new portico of Wrexham stone added in 
front. Seats are provided for about 1,150; size, 
75 ft. by 54; gallery on three sides. Cost 2,4007, 
Contractor, Mr. Hugh Rowlands, Carnarvon. 

The same body are also erecting a new chapel 
at Brynrodyn, four miles from Carnarvon, with 
seat-room for 650 persons, the front being Pen- 
maenmawr blue stone, and all dressings in front 
and sides are of Wrexham stone. There are to 
be, also, vestries and minister’s house connected. 
Total cost about 2,0007. Contractor, Mr. J. BR. 
Jones, Rhyl. 

The Welsh Presbyterians are erecting 

a new chapel at Abergele. The style is 
Gothic, of the Early English type; the plan 
cruciform, with nave, transepts, and short 
apsidal chancel, vestries behind ; wings for gal- 
lery staircases, and an entrance porch in front ; 
the whole exterior being built of Penmaenmawr 
random rubble and Wrexham stone dressings 
throughout. It will seat about 650 persons. 
The total cost will be about 3,0001. Contractor, 
Mr. J. R. Jones. 
Mr. J. R. Jones also erected a new chapel for 
the Welsh Baptists at Rhyl, at a cost of 1,6001. ; 
seat-room for about 350 persons; schoolroom 
and vestry connected; the exterior part being 
of Yorkshire shoddies and Wrexham stone dress- 
ings. Opened last June. 

The Welsh Presbyterians in Dwyran, Anglesea, 
are about rebuilding their chapel, at a cost of 
1,5001. 

Messrs. Lewis & Thomas, drapers, Bangor, are 
building new premises for themselves in High- 
street, one of the most commodions in the prin- 
cipality, the shop itself being about 80 ft. by 
80 ft., and a large dwelling-house attached. 
The total cost will be about 2,500%. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Hugh Rowlands, Carnarvon. 

Mr. Roberts, timber merchant, Liverpool, has 
lately erected a dwelling-house at Bryngwen- 
allt, near Abergele, the style being Domestic 
Gothic with barge boards, all of pitch pine, 
varnished, The exterior walls are dressed lime- 
stone, the whole interior woodwork being pitch 
pine. The verandah and all halls and staircases 
are laid with Minton tiles; all windows glazed 
with polished plate; all chimney-pieces made to 
designs furnished by the architect, and grates 
to match. It is being done day-work, under the 
superintendence of the architect and Mr. J. 











jailway-carriage of his own invention during 
his recent journey to Scotland. ‘This is probably 


A meeting of the gas consumers of Brierley- 


Jones as foreman over all. The architect in 
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this and in the previous cases mentioned above 
is Mr. Richard Owens, Liverpool. 

. Farm buildings have recently been erected at 
Plas ddoget, Llanrwst, for Mr. H. B, Roberts, 
from the designs of Messrs. Lloyd Williams & 
Underwood. ‘The contractor was Mr. George 
(lark, of Chester ; the cost was about 2,2001. 

The foundation - stone of a new school 
was laid at Rhayader last month. It will be 
oo of accommodating 120 children, and 
when completed will add one more to the large 
list of new ornamental structures recently 
erected in this rising little town. The architect 
is Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, and the contractor 
Mr. William Evans, of Rhayader. 

The foundation stone of a new town-hall 
has been laid at Loughor. The question of 
the erection of a building of this description 
has been for a long time under discussion, and 
at length, principally through the exertions 
of Mr. Benjamin Jones, of elly, and Mr. 
William Edmunds, of Swansea, the present in- 

movement has been made, The plans 
have been drawn by Mr. Henry Davies, of 
Llanelly, and the building is to be erected by 
Mesars. Gough & Griffiths, contractors. It is 
87 ft. long by 27 ft.in breadth. It is to be two 
stories in height, and the lower floor will be a 
residence for the local police and a lock-up. 
Two large rooms are to be over the whole of this, 
one to serve as a reading and a public library, 
and the other as @ court-house and magistrates’ 
meeting-room. This is also to be used for the 
transaction of the town business. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN CALCUTTA. 


We understand that, after more than three 
Sag discussion, it has been at last decided that 
ihe Government Telegraph Department is to 
have a separate building, instead of having its 
offices in the same building as the Post-office ; 
and that Mr. Granville has been instructed to 
prepare plans for the office to be constructed in 
gontinuation of the southern wing of the new 
Post-office in Coila-Ghat-street; this will give 
greater accommodation to each department than 
¢ould be given if they were both located in the 
same building. The Calcutta Engineer's Journal 
says,—Plans are also in course of preparation 
for new Government offices at the south-eastern 
eorner of Dalhousie-square, on the site of the 
pe lately occupied by Messrs. Burkinyoung 
Oo., and we believe the works are to be under- 
taken as soon as the plans are complete. The 
works at the new High Court are progressing 
rapialy, after having been temporarily sus- 
: we believe the lower story is to be 
completed and fit for occupation before the walls 
are carried up for the second story. The carving 
of the capitals of the pillars, which are of Caen 
atone, is really very fine: these pillars (twenty- 
geven in number) were delivered in Calcutta 
within one year from the date of the order 
having been given. The waterworks contract is 
being mpey proceeded with, and the drainage 
works of the southern portion of the town are 
in a very forward state. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Mirfield.—The Mayor of Dewsbury has laid 
the corner-stone of a town-hall in Mirfield, in the 
presence of about 3,000 people. There was a 
demonstration by various friendly societies, 
volunteers, and principal 
building, which will be in the Italian style of 
architecture, will cost, with the site, about 
4,0007., and comprise a large hall capable of 
eucigenn, sitting accommodation for 1,000 per- 
gone, and suites of offices. The roof of the great 
hall will be dressed and partially exposed, the 

rincipals being carried on projecting corbels. 

e principal features of the building externally 
will be the south front, with tower, and the east 
front. The architects are Messrs. John Kirk & 
Sons, of Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 

Southampton.—The corner-stone of the new 
relief offices, dispensary, &c., has been laid. The 


contractor is Mr. J. Bull, and the architect is| oq 


Mr. Skelton. The structure is to be raised 
on a piece of ground near the park, facing 
Houndwell, The building will present to the 
park a red brick elevation, with stone window- 
&ills and lintels. A waiting-hall, with an open- 
timbered roof, and large windows in each gable, 
is entered from the St. George’s-road by a porch. 


inhabitants. Thej| q 





From this hall are approached the relieving | 


officers’ rooms, through which the persons to be 
relieved will pass into a corridor, having on one 
side a suite of rooms for the medical officer, and 
on the other a dispensary and a dispenser’s resi- 
dence ; and from this corridor a door leads to 
the footpath on the north side of the building. 
The plans were approved of by the Poor Law 


Board without alteration. 








SUFFOCATED IN A CESSPOOL. 


A sap accident has happened at the north part | been 


of Brighton, proving fatal to one man, and nearly 
depriving two others of their lives. The man 
who lost his life was a well-digger, who had con- 
tracted to dig a cesspool in the back premises of 
the Horse and Groom Inn, Islingword-road. The 
cesspool was to be joined to another which was 
fall, and which was to be drained into it. The 
men had finished digging, and deceased had 
driven a“ heading ” from one cesspool to another, 
when the landlord gave them a quart of ale. 
They had had none previously, and deceased was 
perfectly sober; but, on going down the new 
cesspool again to make the heading larger, he 
began to roll about. He was told to take hold 
of the rope which was hanging down the hole, 
but he was unable to do this, and fell into the 
hole head-foremost. <A fellow labourer went 
down to help the deceased, and he became 
insensible, as did a baker who went down to save 
both, but who succeeded in fastening a rope to 
the leg of one of them, and so saved his life. 


A medical student of Guy’s Hospital stated at 


the inquest that he was summoned to the place 
of the accident, and arrived there just as they 
got the body of the deceased up. Life was quite 
extinct. Hetried artificial respiration, but with- 
out effect. The body, upon which there were no 
marks of violence, was very livid, and smelt very 
strongly of sulphuretted hydrogen, the inhalation 
of which had, he believed, caused death. He 
saw the other two men, who seemed to be suffer- 
ing from the same cause. 

P The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 

eat. 
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PAPIER-MACHE IN ROMSEY ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


Stz,—Our noble abbey is in the course of 
restoration, and much of it is welldone; but we 
have an ingenious vicar, who has employed his 
leisure time in making bosses for the roof in 
papier-maché, which are painted, and put up in 
the north transept. He says they look as good 
as carved work. 

What would the old builders of the walls say 
if they could rise and see the papier-maché 
decorations ? C, 











COMPETITION COMMITTEES. 


Sr1zr,—Awn advertisement was placed in your journal, 
offering a premium of 2652. for the best design for a pro- 
posed new church at Dorchester. In answer to this 
appeal I prepared a very carefully-studied set of draw- 
ings. A friend of mine, who is quite old in the study and 
practice of church architecture, also sent in an elaborately 
prepared set of drawings. After waiting about a fort- 
night the drawings have been returned, and I am informed 
that none of the designs have been accepted. I should 
searcely have thought it possible that there could be found 
& committee, having 6,000/. at their dis |, 80 mean as 
to withhold a paltry premium of 25/., after having caused 
a number of architects to throw away at least six weeks’ 
labour, as well as other expenses, such as frames, artistic 
colouring, &c. Surely the committee, even if they had 
etermined not to carry out any of the desi must have 
seen that the least they could do, consistently with honour 
would have been to award this paltry premium, as it woul 
scarcely cover the expenses of the successful ———. 

IcTIM, 








SOUTHWARK PARK. 


Sir,—As I have not met with the following iculars 
semorens, ice Southwark Park e the Butlder, and as 
the subject is important to many thousands, haps you 
will think these lines of sufficient interest for anim oh 

At the mpating of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
the first day of last March, the Works and General 
Purposes Committee submitted amended plans and esti- 
mates for lodges, and plans for entrance-gates, fencing, 
roadways of the Park, and for the drainage of the 
roadways and houses, and recommended that the same be 
approved, and that the officers should be directed to pre- 


pare — ications and plans with a view to advertise- 
ments ing issued for tenders for the several works; and 
with re to the question of the land drainage of the 


Park, the committee recommended that the same be 
resol a thst's dere for the cove pore H+ be 

olve at tenders for sev. 
received that day six weeks. 


— 


On April 12 the tenders were opened. The work hai 
sult divided into three contracts, and this was ah a 
For the drainage of roads, §c., eleven tend 
in, the highest i 4,7001., and the lowest 2.4170 
K ye el yg ge Fy de 
elve tenders were sent in i 
and the lowest 1,954. ! . . eing 9,225), 


For the peeneper ‘lodges, entrance-gates i 
eleven tenders were sent i the highest bein, 5 ia, 
mee iret t os t to th oe : a 

was resoly subjec eu 

lowest tender should in each case be ted; and 
the drainage and formation of the roads should be 
under the charge of the engineer; and the cons 
of yl lodges, gateways, &c., under the charge of the 
arc. ie 


On May 17th Hee Boast resolved, a further report from 
the Committee of Works and General P having 
i that a tender of 2,812. for the 


roads, footpaths, &c., should be accepted, instead 


tender of 1,954. previously accepted provisionally, 
The eaidetene Snake sattl ed thus - 
Drainage of roads, &c. ......+. iso cdhtioneses eget af 
Formation of roads, Bo’ ceeronccessargeccsesasse ro 


ee 


£5,229 
(These to be under the contrel of the F 
r 


engineer). 
Principal lo , entrance-gates, &e. ....., 3,950 
(These to be under the control of the ” 
architect). — 
£9,179 
In conclusion, I would observe that the whole 
of the park seems to be still making anything but rapi 
progress, and I think that another deputation should wait 
upon the authorities at Spring Gardens (as soon as they 
return), to again urge despatch in the matter, 
Azssquz Lazorz Nun, 








APPARATUS FOR BUILDING CONCRETE 
HOUSES. 


Mr. ConyBEakE replies to Mr. Tall, and for. 
wards copies of the works of Rondelet, Nichol. 
son, and Cresy, to prove his statements. We 
are not disposed, however, to carry the corre 
spondence further. Mr. Conybeare adds :— 


*¢ As I am not a builder, Mr. Tall’s offer to build a wall 
twice as fast as I can, goes for nothing. His allegation 
that he can make a beam of concrete twenty times as 
strong as one of brickwork is simply irrelevant, as the 
question was the building of wadlis (in which the material 
would only be exposed to compression) and not of beams, 

I do not at all wish to be understood to disapprove of 
the use of hydraulic concrete in walling; on the contrary, 
I am of opinion that if the quality of sueh concrete cant 
ensured, it is a very much better and cheaper m 
than ordinary brick and mortar; but to over-rate the 
strength of a material now coming largely into usein con- 
struction is a course not without its = _ T have (as 
you must be aware) no interest thet could be in any way 
affected by the validity or otherwise of Mr. Tall’s patent, 
and in pointing out the driginal of his patented apparatus, 

was only acting on the ciple of * suwm ewique,’” 








THE “UNDERGROUND” IN BAD 
ODOUR. 


Ir has unfortunately happened that a third 
death has occurred within a few weeks amongst 
the Metropolitan railway passengers, and the 
coroner’s jury have rightly resolved to adjeurntill 
a chemical analysis of the atmosphere of the line 
shall be made, although the medical man who 
made the post-mortem examination declined to 
say decidedly that the death, which 
from constriction of the aortic orifice, was even 
hastened by the atmosphere of the “Under 

und.” 

That there is a want of proper ventilation seems 
evident, and something really must be done fo 
remove the stagnant air regularly from the 
tunnels ; but on occasions when we have 


personally gone through them we cannot say . 


they felt worse than tunnels always are, 90 ; 
as regarded sensible odour at least, or even 0 
conscious oppression in breathing. The Metro- 
politan carries 25,000,000 passengers annually ; 
and it must be remembered that many persons 
in bad health who would not be likely to eager 


limits of the metropolis. There they are, a8 it 
were, at home; and every one knows that “ 
people die at home than anywhere else. Thi 
directors express their anxiety to promote inquiry, 
and they point to the good health of their gare 
who are permanently engaged on the line, to 
that it cannot be injurious to passengers. 





Railway have induced the co: to 
Letheby, Whitmore, and Bachholiner to report spo » 
sanitary condition of the atmosphere of the yen 
Now, the mere fact of the oom o the railway 
employed by the railway company to report to 
company on the Unhealhiness or of the company 
any’s pr 7 Ww : i 
AE pec score Ub eer i atone ficient to ‘their 





ho are 
apart, At is well known that pete ro pele 





on country lines, will pass to and fro within 4 


—-eanegem esses wt 184 
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Doctors may, or may not, act upon a different 


* Reilway of the Board of Trade should 
jon in the metter, and' appoint one or more com- 

+ chemists to only the railway atmosphere, and 
on its condition, Nothing less will be satisfactory 


7 the public. 
last three yearsI have passed by, almost 

iy, the Gewen-atroet and Portland-road stations, and on 
some occasions have been nearly suffocated, although pos- 
sessing ® Vi constitution and healthy lungs, by 
inhaling the sazions games issuing from these stations. 

I trust, sir, you will use your influence in protecting the 
lives of her Majesty’s subjects. iy é 
E. Nueznr, Civil Engineer, 


TEESE 








NEW METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC ACT. 


Tms Act has been issued in a printed form. 
There are twenty-nine sections in the Act. As 
to seavengers, it is enacted, that after the 1st of 
January next, between the hours of ten in the 
morning and seven in the evening, in such streets 
as may be named by the Commissioner of Police, 
no ashes, &c., are to be removed from a house, 
and no goods deposited or unloaded, under certain 
penalties, between the hours mentioned. Within 
the “general limits” of the Act, the driver of a 

stage carriage shall not stop such 
carriage for the purpose of taking up or setting 
down passengers at any part of a street except 
as near as may be to the left or near side of the 
roadway. For acting in contravention the fine 
is not to exceed 40s. Advertisements on car- 
riages, &¢., are prohibited, except those approved 
by the commissioner; but the section is not to 
apply to the sale of newspapers. The Commis- 
sioner of Police may make “special limits,” 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and 
regulations may be made after notice as to the 
route of vehicles, &c., and for disobedience, 
penalties are to be enforced ; and within special 
limits no driver of a metropolitan carriage is to 
take up or set down. Certain rules are to be 
enforced as to the delivery of coals and timber, 
and as to hackney carriages. There are to be 
regulations as to shoeblacks and messengers, 
and as to dogs. Three or more persons as- 
sembling for betting in a street are to be deemed 
an obstruction, and each is liable to a penalty of 
5l. No fare for a hackney carriage is to be less 
than 1s. The Act is to take effect on the 1st of 
November next. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Hay.—The church here has been re-opened. 
It was desirable to improve and enlarge the 
chaneel, and open it to the nave. There have 
been added an apse of semicircular Norman 
form, an organ-chamber and vestry on either 
side of the chancel, besides which the nave has 
been divided from the latter by a triple-pointed 
arch of the Early English order, springing from 
two central circular columns with carved capi- 
tals, and square cushions, each arch being sur. 
mounted by a tooth-work moulding: the termi- 
hating corbels form human heads, whilst a 
similar design forms the key or finial at the 
point of each arch. The whole is composed of 
alternate layers of blue and white Bath stone. 
The organ-chamber and vestry are, like the 
church itself, plain structures. The apse is 
lighted by three small lancet windows filled with 
Stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell; they 
are the gift of Mr. F. R. Trumper, of Hay. 
‘te subjects are, centrally, the Crucifixion, and 
right and left, the Agony in the Garden and 
the Entombment of our Saviour. Besides the 
Spse windows, Mr. Trumper has given a costl 
im commemoration of a departed wi 
her mother. This is composed of rock 
alabaster, octagonal in form, and rests upon a 
ae alcolumn of red Mansfield stone, the stairs 
ide te composed of the latter material. 
© central column supporting the pulpit 
on are others of serpentine marble forming 
, pres. the front panels are each adorned 
; Oval quatrefoil recess, containing, in 
high relief, medallions of white marble a 
Saviour and the four Evangelists. 
were 
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®t © cost of between 6001. and 7001 


Cost 
work has been executed externally with native 





.atone tooled, and hard stone dressings; and 


the internal dressings and ashlarings with Bath 
‘stone. The roofs are of open |constraction, 
boarded, varnished, felted, and covered with 
green Pembroke slates. That over the apse is 
‘carried upon curved braces springing from 
carved corbels. The plaster ceiling over the 
old chancel has been removed, and an open 
timber roof set up in its place. The apse and 


organ chamber open from the chancel through | being 


arches, composed of alternate voussoirs of grey 
and white stones. The chancel is stalled with 
open benches, and the floor laid with encaustic 
tiles. The style of architecture adopted is Karly 
English, treated somewhat after a continental 
type. Thecarving was. executed by Mr. Walker, 
and is a combination of natural and conven- 
tional foliage. 

Pitsford. — The parish church has been re- 
opened for divine service. The old church had 
long been in a state requiring restoration, and 
about fourteen months since the work was 
commenced, and it has been brought nearly to 
completion. The capitals and other stone work 
still require carving, but funds are still wanted. 
The new church consists of nave with north and 
south aisles, south porch, and tower at the 
west. end. The nave, south aisle, and porch 
are wholly new. The tower and north aisle 
formed part of the old church, and the three 
windows in the north wall were inserted in- 
stead of three others that were debased. The 
new church is larger than the old one by the 
whole of the space comprised within the south 
aisle, porch, and chancel. It is Middle-Pointed 
or Decorated. The arcades, with clustered 


shafts, are intended to have carved capitals.. 


The chancel arch is moulded. The deal roof 
is formed with moulded ribs, wall pieces, &c., 
and hoarded, the whole being open to the ridge. 
The seats, of varnished deal, are moulded from 
the old example. The painted east window, 
representing the Crucifixion and incidentsl 
connected with it, was executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rey. Mr. Sutton, vicar of 
Theddingworth. The church has been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Slater, and Mr. H. Carpenter, archi- 
tects, London; the builders being Messrs. 
Halliday & Co., of Oakham. The works were 
superintended by Mr. W. Thompson and Mr. 
J. T. Halliday. 

Hereford Cathedral.—Hight stained-glass win- 
dows are to be put up in the Ladye Chapel of 
this cathedral in memory of the late Canon 
Morgan. 
Kirkheaton.—The church of Kirkheaton has 
been re-opened, after having undergone various 
restorations and improvements, The restorations 
consist of the entire re-building of the chancel, 
except a small portion of the south-east corner, 
opening a window in the west end, adding a new 
vestry, removing the old-fashioned pews, and re- 
placing them with rush-seated chairs. Mr. 
Bodely, of London, was the architect, under 
whose superintendence the work wasdone. The 
chancel has been fitted up with oak seatings, 
candelabras, and hangings, revived, under Mr. 
Bodely’s superintendence, from very old designs 
in the Paris Exhibition of the present year. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gateshead.—The Building Committee of the 
Albert Memorial Schools met on Saturday at the 
new Town-hall, Queen’s Head Hotel, Gateshead ; 
the mayor (Mr. Miller) in the chair. Mr. A. Swan, 
architect, has submitted his amended 
for the schools, which have been to; 
and the offers of builders to execute the works 
having been considered, the offer of Messrs. N. 
& BR. Reed, 4,2221., being the lowest, was ac- 
cepted. The site proposed by the architect was 
approved, and is to be purchased from Sir 
Walter ana ges: foe iar 

Ipswich. — e conven com- 
menced in the environs of Ipswich, planned with 
the view of affording aceommodation as a place 
of education. The architects are Messrs. Goldie 
& Child, of London; and Mr. R. 8. Smith, of 
Ipswich, is the contractor. Red Suffolk brick, 
with a sparing use of white and black bricks 
and Bath stone dressings, are the materials. The 
style is a free treatment of Early Domestic 
Gothic, with large shafted windows opening in 
sashes, strings, buttresses, and other features, 
simply to mark the points of the floor-lines, &o. 
The rooms are all to be spacious, light, and airy, 


Totley. (Shefield).—The corner stone of thenew 
building in course of ereetion for this Orphanage, 
at Brook Hall, Totley, has beem laid. The work 
has made considerable progress, the structure 
being in many places several feet above the 
ground. The building is entirely of blue stone 
from the Twenty-well-sick quarries, the walling 

ing rock-faced courses, and the dressings 
tooled. The architectural arrangements. are 
adapted to the purposes of the building, there 
being a sehool-room, a dining-room, nursery, 
kitchens, dormitories, store - rooms, teachers 
sitting and bed rooms, &c, The ventilation of all 
the rooms has. been cared for, and: the drainage 
will be good. The building stands on the side of 
the hill behind Brook Hall, and ean be seen from 
the Sheffield and Baslow road. Messrs. C. J. 
Innocent. & Brown, of Sheffield, are, the archi- 
tects; and the contract, which. is, for 1,680/., has 
been taken by Messrs. T.. & W. Nelson, of 
Wadsley Bridge. 

Manchester.—The foundation - stone of the 
Manchester Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, 
which are being erected near Cheadle Hulme, and 
near Stockport, by the Manchester Warehouse- 
men and Clerks’ Asseeiation, has been laid by 
Earl Granville, with considerable éclat. The 
building is from the designs of Mr. E. Bate, of 
Manchester and London, and will be after the 
geometrical period of the Gothie style. The 
front elevation will have a total length of 188 ft., 
and show three gables, one cemtral, and one at 
the end of each wing. The height will be three 


_ Stories, and at the side of the.central gable, over 


the principal staircase, will be a tower and spire 
120 ft. high. The building will be of brick made 
on the spot, with dressings of Darley Dale stone, 
and bands of blue brick, The front, which faces 
the London and North-Western Railway, will be 
decorated with stome i The tower and 
spire will be covered with blue Welsh. slates, in 
patterns, and the total cost of the structure will 
a 13,0007. The site covers five acres of 
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PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


Improvep MrEans oF FoRMING JOINTS BETWEEN 
SasHEs, Doors, DraweErs, AND OTHER StRUC- 
TURES, AND THE FRAMES IN WHICH THEY MOVE OB 
ARE FITTED.—J. R. Cadman, Dated 12th Novem- 
ber, 1866.—This invention consists im forming 
joints as follows:—Around the inside of the 
frame in which a sash-door, drawer, or other 
structure moves or is fitted, the patentee cuts a 
dovetailed or other formed groove or recess, and 
in this groove he fits a tube or cushion of india- 
rubber, or other suitable yielding and elastic 
material: then upon or against the tube or 
cushion he fits a bead of ebony, metal, wood, or 
other suitablehard material, which projects from 
the frame like an ordinary bead, but can be 
forced inwards owing tothe elasticity of the tube 
or cushion behind it. The sagh-door or other 
structure fitted in the frame is cut, with a groove 
corres ing to the. bead, and the a 
given to the bead by the tube or cushion behi 
it forms an air-tight joint, and at the same time 
prevents the pis 4 or other structure bearing 
upon or rubbing the wood of the frame, and 
com: for shrinkage in the material 
of the frame, or of the sash or other structure. 

AppaRATus FoR Grinpine Cray, &. — H. 
Goodfellow. Dated 22nd December, 1866. 
The object of this invention is to grind olay 
and strong maris so that a great deal of 
labour now gong A 7 me ordinary gpd 
of reparing r the pugging-mill may 
be pat oj a o> sp aoen the 
a’ tus for grinding the clay, that when in a 
i a condition the material may fall into the 
pug-mill beneath, and so by the practical com- 
bination of the two the finished material “eg 

repared at a great reduction in cost. © 
ioeaaten is vertioaialey intended to dispense 
with the very expensive system of wheeling 
ground marl into large heaps to be watered, 
sometimes turned over, afterwards by 
the moulder, and then gp — * be 

ugged. Upon an upright shaft is hung a 
pi runner, having cast upon it certain ribs 
or projections, which are placed in an oblique 


s > 
certain other ribs or projections, to correspond 
with those with which the runner is farnished, 





-except that these may be either placed obliquely 
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or in a perpendicular direction. The marl is 
supplied to the grinding apparatus from a plat- 
form fixed to the upper part of the cone-shaped 
casing, and it will be obvious that, as the runner 
revolves, the clay will be d and worked 
downwards to the bottom of the cone. From 
here it falls into the pug-mill underneath, but 
which is no part of this invention except as far 
as regards its combination with the grinding 
mill and its position in respect of the said 
grinding apparatus. Part of the metal casing 
within which the cone-shaped runner revolves is 
made recessed and set back from the runner. 
It is also removable at pleasure, and by prefer- 
ence forms that part of the casing over which 
the marl is supplied to the apparatus for grinding 
from the platform. The object of this is to allow 
stones and other hard foreign substances which 
may be in the marl to remain in the said recessed 
space while the clay is being ground, until the 
casing being removed the stones may be taken 
out. Motion may be given to the apparatus by 
any convenient means. 








Books Received. 


THE second number of Tinsley’s Magazine is a 
goodone. The stories by Dr. W. Russell and Mr. 
Yates increase in interest. The introduction of 
a monthly chapter on French fashions, attractive 
as it may be, is to be regretted. The enormous 
and growing importance attached to female 
dressing is one of the worst signs of the times. 
One trembles to think of the generation that is 
to proceed from such a race of mothers. 
Nothing but dress is thought of or desired, and 
in many cases means of any kind are resorted to 
to obtain it.——London Society has a vigorous 
protest against the eccentricities of fashion in 
our day. The writer says justly,—. 

** These freaks of fancy make us ashamed of our country- 
women, They savour too much of the demi-monde, and 
are suggestive of all that is coarse and ag! 
-——tThe current number of The Quiver contains 
some good and interesting writing. The illus- 
trations of this work are scarcely equal to the 
literary part of it in merit. Some of them, in- 
deed, are very bad. Better give a few good than 
many poor.——-Mr. Jas. Hannay contributes an 
affectionate recollection of Alexander Smith, the 
poet, in Cassell’s Magazine, which well main- 
tains its place among the cheap periodicals. —— 
Frazer’s Magazine commences with an apprecia- 
tive notice of General Grey’s most touching 
account of “The Early Years of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort.” Never was curtain in palace 
so lifted up before. In what other palace would 
the sight displayed be so wholly admirable and 
charming ?>———“ Pastimes with Neptune. By 
Joseph Longland, O.E. Worthing: Loveday. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co.” The author, 
who is surveyor to the Worthing Local Board of 
Health, here gives a design for improving sea- 
bathing at Worthing. He proposes to make the 
town peculiar or original by providing it with 
something that other towns have not got, 
although they may imitate it; and that some- 
thing comprises two artificial sea-water, swim- 
ming lakes, one for ladies, and the other for 
gentlemen, with hot, shower, Turkish, and vapour 
baths ; waiting, reading, and refreshment rooms, 
Conservatory promenade, or “spacious crystal 
ways to the lakes,” and public hall. The total ex- 
pense he estimates at 22,0001., and the total pro- 
fits at 7,6401. per annum; working expenses, 
2,0001. ; net income 5,640. per annum, ora profit 
of more than 25 per cent. The site proposed is 
the large space of open ground lying between 
the sea and the south end of Hast-street. The 
scheme would cover 23 acres of ground. 











Wiscellanen. 


THE Restoration oF Riron CaTHEDRAL.— 
The committee appointed five years ago to carry 
out the restoration of this cathedral in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, has issued a report, showing the present 

ition of this important undertaking. Mr. 

estimated that 32,0001. would be required 

to complete the entire restoration necessary. 

Towards this sum 28,7871. have been promised, 

and the committee earnestly appeal to Church- 

men of the diocese to aid them in completing 
the proposed alterations. 





Prorits oF Iron MastEers.—The personality 
of the late Mr. Wm. Crawshay, the great iron- 
master, has been sworn under 2,000,0001. 


TREES oF Missourl.—Professor Swallow, of 
the Missouri Geological Survey, gives the follow- 
ing actual measurements of large trees in south- 
east Missouri :—‘“‘ The largest is a sycamore in 
Mississipi county, 65 ft. high, which 2 ft. above 
the ground measures 43 ft. in circumference. 
Another sycamore, in Howard county, is 38} ft. 
in diameter. A cypress in Cape Girardeau 
county, at a distance of 1 ft. above the ground, 
measures 29 ft.in circumference. A cottonwood 
in Mississippi county measures 30 ft. round at 
a Gistance of 6 ft. above the ground. 


Bursting oF A CaIssoN aT CHATHAM. — 
Shortly after two o’clock on Saturday morning 
in last week, during an unusually high tide, 
the caisson at the entrance of No. 4 Dock, 
in whieh the double-screw steamer Beacon 
is fitting, suddenly gave way, without any 
previous indications. The water rushed into the 
dock with the roar of thunder, carrying the 
Beacon to the brow of the dock, and afterwards 
throwing her on her beam-ends, and causing 
considerable damage to her. The occurrence 
taking place in the night there were no work- 
men in the dockyard, and messengers had to be 
despatched in various directions for assistance. 
The Beacon was ultimately secured and shored 








up. Her starboard screw shaft and propeller 
were found to be broken off, and her port pro- 
peller also injured, while the vessel was filled 
with water. 


THe LicuTine or HypE Parx. — The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests have effected 
an improvement in Hyde Park which will be 
heartily welcomed by the public. Along all the 
main roads, with the exception of the road from 
the Marble Arch to Notting Hill, powerful lamps, 
with solar reflectors, have been placed. It is 
suggested that lime lights might be erected at 


=—=—_ 

CoLouRiInG oF MaRBLEs.—Vari marti 
it is announced, may be imitated in all the bon 
coloured veins for which some species of it 
distinguished. For this purpose a solid Moker 
marble to be treated is first warmed in an 
after which the colours are applied. Theos om’ 
sist of an alcoholic solution of alkanet Toot, to 
produce a rich lavender; a madder lake to 
make a crimson; indigo, to produce a bing. 
verdegris, green; and gamboge, yellow, The 
are put on according to the fancy and taste of 
the artist, so as to form the desired i 
after which the marble is again warmed, to maks 
it absorb the colours. : 


A TELEGRAPH CLERK STRUCK BY LicHrying— 
The Scotsman relates a singular accident wh; 
occurred to the telegraph clerk at the Buchan 
railway station during a late storm. The 
man had discovered that the telegraph wires haq 
somehow got out of order, and, while engaged at 
the battery, from which the operating handleg 
had been removed, the electric force from the 
atmosphere ran along the wires, and, i 
the body by both hands, it produced such g 
shock as to throw him prostrate on the ground, 
The agony was excruciating. Both arms wer 
entirely paralysed, and remained so, the left for 
two or three hours, and the right for a much 
longer period. 


THE LATE Mr. Betrs.—Mr. Betts, contractor 
was buried in Southampton Cemetery. He wag 
a native of Ashford, in Kent. He was of humble 
origin, and when he left his native place, fifty 
years ago, he said he would never return to it. 
until he could enter it in his i Many 
years afterwards, when he kept his carriage, he 
visited his native village. He at one time owned 
large property in Southampton. He purchased 
Bevois Mount, once the property of the Earl of 
Peterborough. Relics of Pope and Voltaire, who 
visited the earl, are still to be seen there. Mr, 
Betts was a Wesleyan, and a munificent 
porter of that sect. He was the father of Mr. 


two or three stations sufficient to illuminate the Edward Ladd Betts, the partner and son-in-law 


larger portion of the entire area, and it is not . : 
too much to hope that the improvement may be > ~ Morton Peto, Mr. Botts died ot Qoap 


extended to the several parks under the control 
of the Commissioners. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Comyn, Ching, & Co., but 


Metat Trapk.—According to the Iron Trade 
Circular the trade in iron and metals is healthily 


it is understood that the lighting is delayed by | active, copper is not easy to be got at with 
the difficulty of arranging the gas supply with | advancing prices, and tin has made a stride of 
the companies. A new mode of lighting, it is| 40s. forward. These are specialiy good signs, 
said, is to be adopted by an electric apparatus |the latter more particularly. Pig iron is being 


fixed in the base of the pillar. 


largely exported from Scotland and the North; 


Staffordshire numbers also finding buyers, and 


Free Epvucation in SourHwARK.—It is doubt- Peder , 
ee continuing to be preferred where a superior and 
Jess unknown to the majority of our readers, says | 3, dab qu lity of iron is indispensable, 


the Guardian, that close to London Bridge there| ; Gog specified in contracts 
exists an institution which is now seriously im-|; | 1,’ a ger a drug: of manufactured iron 
peded in carrying ont the olject for which 16 was generally, we no longer hear a desponding cha- 
originally founded. As publicity would appear racter. The export lists tell the tale of the 


Merchant iron 


to be the only remedy in its existing circum- trade in a manner that the hardest gramblers 


stances, we beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the matter. The institution to which 


cannot contradict. 


If thousands of tons of 
rails go out somebody must send them, and, 


we allude is the Queen Elizabeth’s Free Gram- hat is of more importance, somebody must pay 
mar School of St. Olave’s and St. John’s parishes, fo sag they yen inal hes been given to the 


which offers a free education to children of all the ship-building trade by the Government com 


inhabitants of those parishes, but from various tracts for steam shipping, and hence, perhaps 


causes it has been found impossible, we are told, 


to avail themselves of the excellent classical 


we may account for an unexpected 


to attract to the school children of a class able plates. Some signs of recovered courage are 


showing themselves. Here and there contrac 


education offered to them, and consequently, |; . are getting to work again. 


although numbers of boys flock to the commer- 
cial school, there are, comparatively speaking, 
no candidates for the numerous exhibitions at 
the universities and elsewhere which the gover- 
nors of the school are anxious to give. A great 
deal of the house property in the two parishes 
belongs to the school; and, as it would appear 
indisputable that a house which carries with it 
a free education for the children of its occupants 
is worth more than a house which does not, it 
is hoped that this notice may attract new resi- 
dents, and thus relieve the corporation from 
their present embarrassment of having but few 
boys upon whom to bestow the benefits of a first- 
class education. The buildings of the school are 
second to none in the kingdom, the masters are 
excellent, and boys to educate is the only re- 
quirement for the school tc become to the in- 
habitants of Southwark what the City of London 
School is to those of the City. The school con- 
sists at present of an upper classical division, 
which is completely separated from the rest of 
the boys, a lower classical school, and an English 
school, which has now been placed under the 
Revised Code ; and, as we have said above, it is 
only necessary for parents to reside in these 
parishes to obtain for their children an excellent 
education, and the right of competing for scholar- 


Tue DrainacE or St. LzonaRp’s-on-8EA— 
Mr. J. A. Hatchard, of St. Leonard’s, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Times, in which he says: 
“Hitherto, like most sea-side places, St 
Leonard’s got rid of its sewage by dischargig 
it into the sea [on which we have often com 
mented], from ‘long dirty tubes,’ resembling 
‘vast unclean centipedes.’ Iam happy to & 
form you that the St. Leonard’s commissions 
have ‘now removed all the nine channels 
pollution that disfigured the sea-shore -evrd 
their control. An intercepting sewer has 7 
constructed, which commences at the 
Leonard’s Archway, the boundary i 4 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s proper, or We hed 
Leonard’s, ané passes under the beach at ‘ 
foot of the parade-wall, intercepting and 9 
ing away all the sewage and drainage It 
reaches the western extremity of the pes 
then passes along and under the | “tt 
and falls into a reservoir formed in the whe 
westward of Bopeep railway - station. 
reservoir is so constructed as to contain wilt 
it all the sewage until the period when 
turns westward, and by the strong 8¢8 0 
of the ebb tide it is then carried miles ver 
sea in the direction of -head never * 








ships and exhibitions at the universities. 


return. All this is accomplished by gravitation. 
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FaNkFoRT CATHEDRAL.—A committee for the 


traction of this cathedral has been formed 
in Frankfort. 

Fart or A NEw Corniczk. — The narrow 

hfare known as Cow Cross-street, Smith- 
field, which has been for some time past the 
route taken by vehicles going east from Holborn 
to the City, was the scene of an alarming acci- 
dent on Wednesday morning. At half-past ten 
o'clock, when the street was crowded with omni- 
buses, cabs, and pedestrians, the cornice of a 
new building, and, in course of erection by 
Messrs. Kippersly & White, suddenly fell, forcing 
down part of the scaffolding and workmen, and 
precipitating a large quantity of débris into the 
road. The passengers on an omnibus which was 

ing at the time appear to have suffered v 

severely, and several others are stated to have 
been badly injured. 

A New Knicut.—Mr. John Brown, of the 
Atlas Works, Sheffield, has received the honour 
of knighthood. Sir John Brown commenced 
business not a great number of years ago in a 
small way as an iron manufacturer, and by his 

erance has succeeded in making an 
immense fortune, which he largely devotes to 
thepromotion of benevolent and religious objects. 
His works have gradually increased in extent 
until they rank as one of the largest iron factories 
in the country, and closely rival the stupendous 
establishment of Krupp’s. John Brown’s armour 
plates are known all over the world, and the 
largest plate ever rolled was rolled at the Atlas 
Works, in the presence of the Prince of Wales. 
The works are now the property of a limited 
company, but the founder of them is largely 
interested in their prosperity. 

A Prussian RalLway CARRIAGE AT THE PaRIs 
ExuisiT1i0on.—In the Prussian department a first 
and second-class railway carriage, made at 
Berlin, is exhibited, which has many novelties 
and conveniences worthy of the attention of our 
ownrailway authorities. The carriage accommo- 
dates six first-class and sixteen second-class 
passengers; the first-class compartment has a 
separate retiring-room, with lavatory, and the 
seats can be made into comfortable beds. Each 
second-class compartment has a retiring-room. 
Instead of hot-water vessels under the feet, 
vessels of heated sand are fixed under the seats. 
The lighting is brought near the passengers for 

g- There is a for the guard 
through the carriage, and footboards at both ends 
of the carriage communicating with the next. 
The price is between 4001. and 5001. per carriage. 


New —o Macuine.—Dnuring last week 
anew dredging vessel or mud-agitator of a pecu- 
liar kind has been at work ae trial in front of 
Woolwich yard. The vessel employed is one of 
the old gun-boats, with engine power and screw. 
The agitating machinery consists of a barrel 
With large and numerous spikes made to work 
across the stern of the vessel. Rapid motion is 
given to this barrel from a shaft fixed across the 
deck, taking its motion direct from the screw 

. By the rapid action of the barrel the 
mad is brought to the surface in a liquid state, 
and is carried away to a great distance (many 
miles) dependent on the strength of the stream 
pel the depth of water. By winches on the 

ck the barrel is capable of being lowered or 
Pa to suit the depth required, or the vessel 
bliahoe® machinery may be taken from one esta- 
. ment to another by its own power. This 
fneantion was designed for moving mud or sand 
re all tidal rivers, bars, or basins. Objections 
pe been raised that, in certain localities, the 
To ‘an raised may be inconveniently deposited. 
b the author has explained that the great 
in being once removed, either at once or at 
mae it would not again be allowed to accu- 
by using this machinery frequently, and 

small quantity so removed must be unobjec- 


tionable. ‘The usual cost of removing and de- 


A machinery was 
— - front of Woolwich yard. The ciation 
hdmi y now be asked is, whether the Board of 





CuaTHaM DratnaGE.—The Local Board of 
Health has resolved to carry out Messrs. Gotto 
& Beesley’s plan for the high level intercepting 
sewer to drain the south side and east end of 
the town. The sewer will disch into the 
present outlet at the level of high-water mark, 
and will be executed mostly in tunnel through 
the chalk. 


“ Ricut To a T.”—It is as well to be so. The 
newspapers have been telling how Baron 
Triqueti’s marble inlay Scriptural pictures, now 
in the Paris Exhibition (French department), 
are to be placed on the walls of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, Windsor, under the line of the 
windows. They will form the dado, in fact. The 
costly decorations of this chapel are being con- 
tributed, as our readers know, by the princes and 
princesses of the Royal family. Of these panels 
the one contributed by his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold has for its subject ‘“ David and Saul ;” 
that by Princess Louise, “A Scene from the 
Life of Moses.” On the panel given by Prince 
Arthur, David is shown with his harp; while 
Princess Beatrice has presented a picture of 
Nathaniel. Above each panel is a medallion 
portrait of the contributing prince or princess, 
sculptured on white marble, and there are ap- 
propriate inscriptions attached to each panel. 
One of these inscriptions is intended to show 
that the subject refers to the “latter days” of 
Lot, but it is written the later days; and as 
this, te the English mind, does not convey pre- 
cisely the same impression, we suggest to the 
sculptor that the error should be set right before 
the work is fixed. The panels display much 


elegance. 


Buriep 1n A TUNNEL.—John Martin, aged 73, 
was a labourer in the employ of a Mr. Morley, a 
builder ; and on Saturday last, he and Robert 
Morley, his employer’s son, were engaged in 
making a tunnel underneath a footpath and 
garden in front of a new residence recently 
built at Navarino-road, Dalston. Robert Mor- 
ley said the old man was told to make an open 
cutting in order to reach some pipes in con- 
nexion with the drainage, but he preferred to 
make a tunnel. The tunnel was made through 
sandy soil, 6 ft. below the surface of the earth, 
and it was 2} feet high. It was only intended 
to make it 5 ft. long; but the deceased, while 
tunnelling, made a mistake and missed the 
pipe, and carried the tunnel 8 ft. further on. 
The tunnel was not shored up in any way. The 
Coroner asked the witness why he was so foolish 
as to enter an unshored tunnel through sandy 
soil. The witness said that he trusted to Martin’s 
experience. On Saturday, while they were both 
in the tunnel, 2} ft. of the top of it suddenly 
gave way, and the deceased, who was at the end 
of it, was instantly buried alive. The witness 
was near the opening, and he had just time to 
pull his head out of the way, when the sand fell. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death 
through being buried alive in a tunnel.” 


RE-OPENING OF THE CaTHOLIC APOSTOLIC 
Cuurcn, StretrorpD NEw-RoaD, MANCHESTER.— 
This building, which has been rebuilt and en- 
larged, was opened on Sunday last. It occupies 
the whole of the site on a portion of which 
stood the former church, and has a frontage of 
86 ft. tothe Stretford-road, and a depth of 100 ft., 
the whole of which is appropriated to the church, 
a cottage in the rear having been adapted for 
vestries. The materials of the old church have 
been re-used as far as serviceable. The prin- 
cipal entrance is by a central doorway in the 
Stretford-road. There isa nave, with side aisles, 
lower choir, with provision for organ-chamber, 
and chancel, with upper choir, and sanctuary and 
chancel aisles. The arches to clearstory of nave 
are supported on columns of red Mansfield stone, 
with Bath stone caps and bases. The roof of 
nave and chancel are continuous, giving length 
and height to the building, the chancel roof 
being distinguished from that of the nave by 
trusses, supported on carved corbels, with 
columns of red Mansfield stone. There are also 
similar columns to the coupled windows of the 
clearstory. The west window is of four lights, 
and the east. window of five lights, the 
upper portions filled with . The internal 
fittings are temporary, and the old stalls have 
been refixed in the chancel. There will be a 
screen to the arches on either side of the chancel. 
The building will accommodate 380 persons, and 
has been erected in the Early Gothic style of 
architecture, from the designs of Mr. O. Ayliffe, 
architect, by Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, who were 

































































Roya Mancuzsrer Instrrvrion.—The Exhi- 
bition of Modern Paintings and Works of Art 
here, will be opened to the public next Monday. 


Art In Russta.—The Artiste informs us that 
the greatest amateurs and most distinguished 
dilettanti of Russia, Sweden, Spain,and Portugal, 
are;—The Emperor of Russia, the principal 
amateur of the empire; after him comes the 
grand-duchess, Marie Nicolaievna: the hereditary 
Grand Duke has also a princely collection. The 
Museum of Fine Arts of St. Petersburg continues 
also to collect many modern paintings. Among 
the most distinguished amateurs in private life 
are ;—Prince Wiavaroff, Prince Narishkina, Count 
Auvaroff, Count J. de Stenbock, Messrs. Tré- 
tiakoff, Prianischnikoff, Soldatenkoff, Kloudoff, 
Swindoff, Bykoff, and Barissowsky. The Grand 
Duke Nicolaievitch has sent to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion a very fine painting by Soukhodolsky ; also 
some excellent ones by Sokoloff and Renmers 
have been lent by the Grand Duchess Marie. In 
Spain the amateurs are extremely rare, the 
objects being collected in great galleries and 
palaces. Portugal is fortunate in having an 
artist for king; he produces and purchases. 
Dom Auguste is a princely dilettante. His 
portrait may be seen at the ibition, painted 
by Fonseca for his gallery. 


THe LIvERPOOL AND BIRKENHEAD Docks.— 
The report of Mr. Lyster, the dock engineer, 
on the dock works of Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
during the year ending the 24th of June last, 
has been published. The North River Wall has 
been carried and completed to its northern ex- 
tremity, a total length of 1,596 ft., and a raised 
terrace with a retaining wall had been formed 
at the back of the parapet. The dock lines of 
railway had been extended to the timber storage 
yards at Bootle. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and London and North-Western Railway Com- 
panies had opened new communications with 
the north docks. At Waterloo Dock Works, the 
whole of the internal masonry and excavations 
are completed: The river entrances are drawing 
towards completion. The whole of the gates, 
bridges, and capstans of the several entrances, 
with the hydraulic machinery for working the 
same, are drawing towards completion. The 
east block of the corn warehouses is completed. 
The west block is very nearly completed. No- 
thing has been done towards the improvement 
of the river approaches. The total expenditure 
of the year on works on the Liverpool side was 
294,1781. 88.11d. At Birkenhead the construc- 
tion of the warehouses is now proceeding satis- 
factorily. Preparations have commenced for 
laying hydraulic pipes from the northern en- 
trances to the warehouses and other construc- 
tions on the north side of the Float, with the 
view to establishing a common system for work- 
ing the whole of the machinery in that locality. 
The total expenditure during the year on the 
Birkenhead works was 220,9071. 


Tur DeainaGE or Cuinp’s Hitt, HampsTEeapD. 
A meeting of some of the most influential inha- 
bitants of Child’s-hill was lately held at the 
Parsonage, Mr. Charles Baylis in the chair, to 
consider the best means to be adopted in order 
to procure an effectual drainage of the district, 
which, including Cricklewood, now contains a 
population of 1,700 persons. It appeared that 
the illness had materially decreased, partly in 
consequence of the change of weather, and 
partly from the efforts of Mr. Freeman, the 
inspector of nuisances of the Hendon Union. 
The feeling of the meeting, however, according 
to the Hampstead and Highgate Eupress’s report, 
appeared to be that no time should be lost in 
having proper drainage works carried out, how- 
ever costly they might be; and it was under- 
stood that the authorities of the parish of Hendon 
were ready to do all in their power, but that the 
real, and at present apparently insurmountable, 
difficulty was, that there was no outfall, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would not allow 
their main drainage system to be entered from 
any outlying districts. On the motion of Dr. 
Lankester, who resides at Child’s-hill, seconded 
by Mr. Henry Briedenbach, a committee of 
twenty gentlemen, consisting of the most pro- 
minent residents, was formed, to be designated 
“The Child’s-hill Sanitary Committee.” Mr. 
A. T. Cox, of the Hermitage, was elected hon. 
sec., and it was resolved that the committee 
should seek an interview with the Board of 
Guardians of Hendon, to urge upon them the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for the 
adoption of sanitary measures for the improve- 





the general contractors. 


ment of the health of the locality. 
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Sourn Kznsincton Muszum. — The visitors 
during the week ending 31st August, amounted 
to the large number 27,877, 18,951 being free, 
1,407 at 6d. each, and to the National Portrait 
Exhibition by payment, 7,519. 


Fatt or a Licuruovusr.—Considerable alarm 
has been created in consequence of the falling 
over into the river Liffey of the metal lighthouse 
at the extreme end of the North Wall, Dublin. 
Fortunately no loss of life ensued. The acci- 
dent is attributed to excavations which are being 
carried on at the quay wall. Arrangements 
have been made to fit up a temporary light. 


A Mepat ror Pustic Services.—A decree of 
the King of Italy orders that a medal shall be 
struck in bronze, silver, and gold, to be con- 
ferred on such persons as shall have rendered 
signal services during the prevalence of cholera 
or any other grave epidemic. It will have no 
one side the head of the king, and on the other 
a crown of oak, with a legend importing that it 
is a reeompense for services in connexion with 
publie health. 


Lonpvon Lasourers’ Dwettine Society.—The 
twelfth half-yearly meeting of the members of this 
society, was held on the 29th ult., Mr. Richard Fos- 
ter, in the chair. The directors presented their re- 
port for the six months ending June 30th, which 
was received and adopted, and the usual divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, was declared. The capital of the 
society now amounts to 30,5001., the sinking 
fund (for the redemption of the leasehold pro- 

of the society) to 8301.,and the reserve 

(for the equalization of dividends, or extra- 

ordinary expenses), to 3,9621., of which sum 

1,0001. aredeposited at interest in order to provide 

the means of purchasing temporarily at par any 

shares that a member may from unforeseen cir- 
gumstances wish to realize. 


Grantrs-currine MacHinz.—A correspondent 
says of this machine,—It does not effect results, 
as I thought at one time, by a series of revolving 
chisels, but by cutting instruments not unlike the 
large cheese-knife of the cheesemonger. This is 
made of a surprisingly well-tempered steel. The 
machine being brought to the block of granite, 
the quarry-side, or a cliff, a series of these knives 
cut their way into the solid material with accu- 
racy and despatch. You can divide a huge 
block in two, or pare off the least piece of sur- 
face, in either case the chisels leaving their work 
so smooth that the face of the stone is at once 
fit for the polishing-bed or lathe. All kinds of 
the most obdurate material have been success- 
fally acted on; and one of the machines has 
been, or is to be, tested asa tunneller and driver 
of levels, 


MapaMe pe Sé£viené’s Resiwwence, — The 
railway from Vitré to Fougéres was opened a 
few days ago, and many of the visitors at the 
inauguration profited by the occasion of examin- 
ing the ancient chiteau of Les Rochers, well 
known as the residence of Madame de Sévigné. 
Tt is one of the most pi 
Brittany ; and though the modest retreat— 
searcely can we call it a chaiteau—was sur- 
rounded by woods and desert plains, it was the 
favourite abode of the marchioness. The tower 
still remains, in which the celebrated “ cabinet 
vert” ot meer It contained the “ secrétaire,” 
sitting which she chatted so gaily with 
her son-in-law, “sa chére de Grignan.” the 
saloon there is an excellent full-length portrait 
of Madame de Sévigné, in court dress, attributed 
to Mignard. 

TERRIBLE PowDER EXPLosION aT THE CAMP DE 
Cuatons.—On Friday, the 30th ult., as the troops 
were preparing for striking the camp on the Ist, 
@ terrific explosion took place, by which eight 
persons were literally blown to atoms. Among 
the victims was M. Riviére, captain of the target 
fractice, a young officer of great promise. The 
circumstances of the case are as follows :—Each 


d vision has a depdt of blank and ball cartridges. Fred, 
A: 1.30 p.m. the soldiers brought the Dear of 
ve after 


c « touches, which remained over and 

t1 great manceuvres, to the artillery depdt; but 
th» guard of artillery refused to receive them, as 
Gh y were open here and there ; so they were taken 
>a. | tothe divisional depét, and remade. During 
shit manipulation the explosion occurred. No 
caa « has yet been assigned for this explosion ; 

but it must be recollected that the new car- 


trid,-s are explosive, and contain the 
fulminating matter of a ion-cap. It is 
probable that one being trodden upon, exploded 


and set fire to the rest. 
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TENDERS 


For a vicarage and stables at Addin Surrey. Mr, 
Ewan Christian, architect :-— ute ’ 











Adamson & Som ....r...c000 ecoreee 2,240 O O 
Wells 2,162, 0 0 
Brass 1,999 0 0 
Jarratt ... 1,962 0 0 
Sha ington & Cole seeeeceeeeees: eeeee 1,915. o® 0 
Rhodes & Roberts .........ccsccsees 1,862 0 0 





For a new billiard-room, and bedrooms over, at Lays-, 











ton Villa, for Mr, F. G. Hobson, Messrs, Nash & Son, } 
architects :— 
Gunson sooveee 097 0 0 
Gibbon 585 0 0 
Preston ... 498 0 0 
Saggers (accepted) #9 0 0 








For new front, staircases, and gollery $e Independent 











Chapel at Wavertree, Messrs. . Hay, archi- 

tects :— 
Denton £1,300 0 0 
Tyson ... 1,320 0 0 
Robinson 1,298 0 0 
Wate GGG ciscoscsccsessscceagoiee 1,286 0 0 
Westmorland ........cccccsscnseseees 1,098 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre.......secorceseesere 1,083 0 0 
O’Kills & Morrison (accepted)... 1,067 0 0 





For an iron fence, 1,940 ft. long, at the river prome- 
harles § borough 







































































nade, Kingston-on-Thames, Mr, lagg, 
surveyor: F 

Matthews £695 O 0* 
Bevington 692 0 0 
Deuce 676 0 O 
St. Pancras Iron Company ......... 664 0 0 
Turner & Allen 655. 0 O 
Windsor, 557 0 0 
Cochrane, Grove, & Co. ..... see 562 0°O 
Eddingt 536 0 0 
Harris 535 0 0 
Yates, Haywood, Me Oetaicescctinnnns 533 0 0 
Guilford 530 0 0 
Bell 525 0 0 
Haywood 524 0 0 
Finney 515 0 0 
Butt 615 0 0 
Dixon 614 0 0 
Simpson —485 0 0 
Smyth, 485 0 0 
Shaw 458 0 0 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. .rcccoee 454 0 0 
Hill & Smith 447 0 0 
Morgan 445 0 0 
Russell ., 442 0.0 
Brooks & Shoobridge ...ccccccocrees 440 0 0 
Norton 488 9 0 
Williams 435 0 0 

all 429 0 0 
Waddington 315 0 0 
Ingram 310 0 0 





* There were three tenders very much higher than this, 
but for the credit of the parties tendering they are with- 
held from publication. 





For the erection of two dwelling-houses in Elizabeth- 
street, Cheetham, Manchester, . Herbert BE, Tijou, 


























architect :— 
Neill & Sons £1,160 0 0 
Thompson 1,070 0 0 
Foggett . 1,053 0 0 
Farrell 1,028 0 0 
Heron (accepted) ........ evdsboouae 1,008 0 0 
For chapel, Barking-lane, Ilford, Essex. Mr. A. Man- 
ning, architect ; 
arner £1,296 0 0 
Hearle 1,025 0 0 
Withers ... 890 0 0 
Hill & Keddell (aecepted)......... 874 0 0 





For the building of St. Jude’s Church, Wolverhampton, 



































r. George Bidlake, architect :— 
Thompson £4,800 0 0 
Lovatt 4,647 6 4 
Horsman 4,349 9 0 
Nelson. 4,250 0 0 

For alterations and repairs at the Pavilion stab 

Brighton. Quantities supplied :— une, 

pectin cg 4 on gale 0 0 
Sims & Marten 694 0 O 
Hall 568 0 0 
Lockyer 652 0 0 
Saunders 523 0 0 
Farr, 508 0 0 
Nightingale 42 0 0 
Cheeseman .....0....00..scereeee ddddpebtvee 440 9 0 





For new bar-fittings at the Dublin Castle, Walmer-road, 





Notting Hill, for Mr. J. Shailer. Mr, F. F. Holdsworth, 
architect :— 
Nutt & Co. £360 0 0 
Manley & Rogers.........ccccccccososree 289 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers (accepted) ......... 253 0 © 














Potter, architect. Quantities not sup pans 
Hate £88410 0 
Baber & Be 87413 0 

ns 850 0 0 
Perkins 758 0 0 








For the erection of additional at the Con 
Gong harap Clapham. Mr. Johe te re 








For works in building reformatory, wi 
_ EE residences, at Now Wendenbrth, for Mr. 


. Leyland. Mr. H. M. Burton, architect :— 





Nightingale (accepted) .........00 £3,100 0 0 


Po brick sewers fi 
# ‘or feet and lor other works on 


iny road, Notting Hill, for the 
ee Comey Camial :: incene 









































4 ae 
Crockett 1'350 0 9 
Burton 1,260 0 6 
Whittick .. 1,160 0 @ 
J. & 8. Williams ...ucrvecrrserrveee 1,140 0 0 
manag 9 1,061 0 9 
Kyan & Co. 1,035 0 0 
Faulkner & Cowley... eesece 2 eeeeces: . 990 7 0 
Moxon & Mutton....cccccccscsssesee ps : 3 
Carter 885 0 0 
J. Porter 879 0 @ 
George 830 0 0 
Wigmore. 825 0 Q 
pie sae at 

wi eevee oesseseasoos x 0 0 
P. Porter. 708 0.9 











For constructing brick sewers and for other 
estate near Westbourne Park Station, for the and 
os Investment Society (Limited). Mr. Josiah Houls 


TE heed 









































Burton £1,180 0 0 
Burgess ... 1,064 10 9 
Shrimpto: 1,022 12 16 
Crockett 930 0 @ 
Brewer & Steggles .......cesssesere - 92300 
Carter 918 0 0 
‘Wigmore 900 10 0 
Faulkner & Cowley ...cc...cccs0ee - 887 
Geor, 890 0 0 
Hayden 880 0 0 
a & Co. 880 0 0 

via +é2 nk 838 5 e 
Tinsley 82118 3 
Moxon & Mutton...... pascenas shane - 81600 
Fe Gy WUMIIIED « cccccccenocgahavoscs’ 780 0 0 
P. Porter 745 0 0 
Goodair 736 0 @ 
J. Porter 728 00 








For seed and jute warehouse, East-India Tapert Res, 
for the East pase West India Dock Company. Mr. E. J, 
Leonard, engineer. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Parr 


Strong :— 
Hill & Keddell (accepted). 





For erecting a pair of houses at Gipsy Hill, for Mr. 
E.J. Gordon. Mr. Samuel H. Hope, architect :— 


Cressell (accepted).......ccccseseseree £520 0 6 





For the erection of the Earl KS Tavern, Batterses, 
for Mr. H. U. Hewett. Mr. BE. J. Dangerfield, archi- 
tect: 

















Whittick £1,536 0 0 
For extending six shops, Highgate Hill, for Mr, @ 
Flowers. Mr. L. W. Reed, architect :— 
If with If Deal Painted 
Plate Glass and Sashes and 
Mahogany Sashes. Sheet Glass. 
Heatley ssaesaemensace MEDS : eee . £759 10 0 
Preebles, Brothers 695 0 587 0 0 
Richards 613 0 §29 0.0 
Rome & Ball ........ 600 0 500 0 0 
Cubitt, Brothers ... 688 0 490 0 0 
Brett & Bradbury... 534 0 . 4010 2 
Sheffield ..... Ne ON 497 0 . 369 0 ; 
Gordon & Co........0 452 0 368 0 
Franklin & Lamie... 482 6 420 0 0 
For the erection of a dwelling-house, for Mr. W. C. 
Parkinson, .at Tufnell Park, W. Mr, John Darring, 
architect — 


Saunders (accepted) .....-s0+ £2,655 0 0 





For iron fencing for new premises, 533, Oxforddstreet 
Mr. John Dale, arhitect :— 





Daniels £147 5 6 

Sweet, Brothers ............cceeeees 140 0 0 

Rotherham Iron Company’......... 136 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For alterations, for Mr. John Mixer, at 95, Newgate. 






































street. Mr. John Dale, ect :— 

Camas BF GOA. sexcesersearaencnnsnenns £1,845 0 0 

M 1,757 0 0 

Josephs 1,687 0 0 

Axford & CO. ceccssrerserecnsaneernes 1,635 0 0 

Lister 1,559 0 8 

Mather & Reid........ cmabiinecoenleon 1,553 0 ; 

er 1,620 0 

1,510 0 0 

Parsons 1,383. 0 3 

Henshaw 1,374 ; } 
Baxter (accepted)... 1, 

For Church of St. Columba, Haggerstone. Mr. J. 

Young, architect :— £9,068 0 ® 

Longmire & Burge ....esss++e+e0 oe °% 

mn ~~ oined » oa G 0 

Hill & Keddall .,....s.oseeesesseere om : 4 

ports & BOMB. cesscccrerrscccenereeere ss ° 0 
eesecececeeseeteee® . 7 

ae eh Hy o & 














: 1,195 0 O 
hy ithe 2 Bae oe re eonene 1,190 Q b4 
He oe Peterecesesenees® peor . 1,117 0 0 





